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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—@—— 
Pope has thought it wise to express publicly his dis- 
satisfaction with the Emperor of Germany’s treatment 
of him, and has chosen for the purpose a singular medium. 
He has allowed himself to be interviewed by the Roman corre- 
spondent of the Daily Telegraph, and has permitted him to 
publish words the significance of which is unmistakable. 
There is no need to ask for proof of the authenticity of the 
conversation, even if our contemporary did not vouch for it. 
Only a great ecclesiastic trained to diplomacy would have 
uttered what is meant for a severe rebuke to “that young 
man,” as the Pope called the Emperor, in such an exquisitely 
polished form. ‘I had much,” said his Holiness, “ to say to 
him; but just as I was beginning my discourse, he inter- 
rupted me by calling in his brother, in order to present 
him to me. After that, I had no further opportunity 
of speaking privately with him. I did not find that the 
young Emperor resembled his late father, whom I per- 
sonally knew and liked, and with whom I have conversed 
for more than an hour at a stretch. He was a wise and good 
Prince, very well read (molto istruito), intelligent, and large- 
minded. His manners were perfect. What he said was always 
full of good sense and kindness.” The Pope knows his own 
business best, but satirising the master of legions is risky 
work. Those words will sting deep, and be remembered for 
years. 


King Milan has scandalised even Eastern Europe, a region 
accustomed to scandals. He had applied to the Consistory of 
Servia to grant him a divorce from his wife, Queen Natalie, 
on the ground of mutual detestation; and when her reply was 
received in Court, asked for three months’ delay to consider 
her rejoinder. This was an ample acknowledgment of juris- 
diction; but while considering his reply, the King heard 
that some prelates in the Consistory were opposed to his 
application. He therefore resolved to cut the knot. On 
October 12th he sent in to the Archbishop of Belgrade, Metro- 
politan of Servia, a petition in which he acknowledged him 
as “Representative of God on earth,” with supreme and 
sole authority over the Church, and demanded of him 
an immediate decree of divorce. Archbishop Theodosius, 
whose title to his place is questioned in many quarters, highly 
flattered at the new position assigned him, without notifying 
the Queen or taking further evidence, on October 24th, on his 
own sole authority, without consulting the Synod whose 
President he is, granted the decree, which was reported on 
the same day to the Queen and the Courts of Europe. It is 
difficult, even for those who do not justify the Queen, to 
imagine a more illegal or oppressive proceeding, the result of 
which will be a schism in the Church—which has not rejected 
the Papacy in order to set up a Pope in Belgrade—and a 





sharp accentuation of disloyalty among the disaffected. They 
have a case now. 


Up to Friday afternoon, the Parnell Commission, which 
began its regular sittings on Monday, had been occupied 
almost exclusively in listening to the Attorney-General’s 
opening of his case for the Times. In the conversation on 
Wednesday morning, Sir Charles Russell, the chief counsel 
on the other side, managed to twit Sir Richard Webster with 
giving a mere réchauffé of the old charges against the Land 
League. As the old charges brought against the Land 
League have never been tried before any tribunal, and as the 
object of this Commission is to get them tried, that surely, far 
from being a blot on Sir R. Webster’s performance, may well 
have been a merit. It would have been a sure sign of weak- 
ness if the Attorney-General had not rested his case on the 
old grounds. He gave ample specimens of the language used 
at Land League meetings, and then ample specimens of the 
outrages which followed the use of that language. He 
sketched the evidence that some of the most violent of the 
League orators had been paid out of the funds of the League 
for their services as agitators. He showed that of some of the 
mosi violent of these agitators Mr. Parnell had said that he 
was satisfied of their power to still the troubled waters, when, 
in 1882, he proposed to make terms with Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government,—the only experience he had of them being at 
that time experience of their great effectiveness as troublers of 
the waters. Sir R. Webster dwelt at length on the close con- 
nection between the Irish-American agitators who avowed 
that they wished for violence, and the so-called Irish Consti- 
tutionalists who professed to desire the use only of con- 
stitutional means; and he pointed out that the American 
organs of violence had been distributed in vast numbers 
in Ireland, and that the Irish leaders, amongst whom 
Mr. Davitt was singled out as the most important link 
between the American and the Irish agitators, had expressed 
their gratitude to those who conducted these journals, for the 
pecuniary help, as well as the moral support, which they had 
furnished to the cause of the Land League. With regard to 
the dispute as to what documents shall be at once discovered 
to the other side, both parties have consented to defer to the 
decision of the Commissioners themselves. 


Lord Granville was entertained last Saturday by the Liver- 
pool Reform Club, and though hinting that he might have 
preferred to speak on such a subject as “Is marriage a 
failure ?” submitted to the will of the chairman by returning 
to the well-worn ways of politics. He had never known, he 
said, so self-glorifying a Government as the present one 
(which, we suggest, may perhaps be accounted for by the 
fact that he has hardly ever known one so unfairly run down 
by its opponents). Lord Granville snubbed the Conservatives 
for having given so little support to the Liberals when they 
produced a Local Government Bill, glad as the Conservatives’ 
were to accept Liberal support in passing theirs. He rallied 
Mr. Goschen on the help he had received from Conservative 
bankers and capitalists in passing his National Debt Act, and 
suggested that he had made it comparatively easy to pass it 
by adopting one of the most demoralising motive-powers in 
English trade,—the allowance of commissions. Lord Gran- 
ville also paid a second glowing tribute to Lord Herschell’s 
speech on the Parnell Commission,—a speech which, in our 
opinion, received the praise it got much more through the 
moderation of its criticism of the Bill, than through the effec- 
tiveness of that criticism. Lord Granville maintained that, 
far from having no policy for Ireland, Mr. Gladstone is the 
only statesman who has one, and protested against the notion 
that because he has promised to retain the Irish representa- 
tives at Westminster, he is bound to explain how he will 
adapt that concession to the necessities of the situation in 
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Ireland,—which would only afford the Unionists “a cock- 
shot to play at.” Finally, Lord Granville threw out the 
suggestion, on which we have commented elsewhere, that 
perhaps after all, the Unionists will bring in a proposal for 
granting Home-rule to Ireland. 


Lord Hartington addressed a great meeting yesterday week 
in the Ulster Hall at Belfast. He used Mr. Morley’s recent 
attacks on him for his defensive policy as a virtual admission 
by Mr. Morley that Lord Hartington had been quite right in 
asserting that the active alliance between the Parnellites and 
the Gladstonians had really reduced Ireland to a condition 
closely bordering on civil war. Mr. Morley, so far from 
denying this, had virtually admitted it when he twitted Lord 
Hartington with the helplessness of a policy which could only 
offer a steady resistance to thisaggressive combination. Lord 
Hartington entirely denied, however, that a defensive policy 
is either hopeless or helpless. To defeat the aggressive 
strategy of the Parnellites by steady resistance may issue in 
a gradual but complete success. Lord Hartington showed 
that Myr. Dillon is virtually throwing over Mr. Gladstone 
when he boasts, as he did at Dundalk the other day, that the 
Irishmen of 1888 are really pursuing the same policy as those 
of 1798 and of 1848, and he showed that Mr. T. D. Sullivan 
has lately claimed for Ireland a larger independence than Mr. 
Gladstone’s proposals would have given it, and has threatened 
the minority with baving forfeited all claims to the considera- 
tion of the Irish Party when their day of power should have 
come. Evidently, then, the Irish leaders regard Mr. Gladstone’s 
pledges as no longer binding on them, and are prepared to 
demand and threaten in 1888 what they would not have 
demanded or threatened in 1886. Lord Hartington strongly 
recommended the early extension of Lord Ashbourne’s Land 
Act, and the general development of the material resources of 
Ireland by the British Government. 


Mr. Morley made a spirited speech in Dumfries yesterday 
week,—spirited but eminently partisan. Mr. Morley is losing 
that detachment of mind which used specially to characterise 
him as a politician, and the loss of which is far from com- 
pensated by the gain of a certain popular brilliancy. He 
ridiculed the Pecksniffian pretension of the Unionists to act 
upon principle ; showed where the Government had done in 
relation to its Irish policy much that it had previously repelled 
the bare thought of doing; and then attacked them for not 
having done more in the same direction, quoting the large 
remission of arrears to the crofters of Scotland as a reason 
why the Government was very wicked for not having con- 
sented to remit arrears to the tenants in Ireland, except on 
condition that arrears of other debts, besides rent, should be 
dealt with on the same basis. Mr. Morley forgot to say 
that one Arrears Act for Ireland had been passed before 
the late fall in the price of produce, and that the refusal of 
the Government to deal again with Irish arrears really applied 
to arrears of only one or two years’ standing, and not to such 
cases as those of the Scotch crofters. 


My. Morley maintained that he and his friends adhere 
strictly to the policy of pursuing political methods by consti- 
tutional means. Well, if so, why does he call Mr. O’Brien and 
Mr. Dillon his friends? No one can pretend for a moment that 
the vehement advocates of the “ Plan of Campaign ” pursue 
political methods by constitutional means, and no one can 
pretend for a moment that Mr. Morley and Mr. Gladstone 
have condemned and repudiated at all, still less in the burning 
words that they ought to have used, Mr. O’Brien’s and Mr. 
Dillon’s advocacy of the unconstitutional and demoralising 
methods of Irish agitation. We quite agree with Mr. Morley 
that Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien are perfectly “sincere” when 
they state their desire for a reconciliation with England,—on 
their own terms. But that their own terms are terms in which 
any large part of the English nation can ever be persuaded to 
acquiesce, or ever ought to acquiesce, Mr. Morley will not be 
able to convince us. 


Is M. Floquet riding for a fall? He has denied the charge 
with suspicious earnestness, and certainly the last proceeding 
of his Cabinet gives some colour to the supposition. Itisa 
tradition of French Governments that an Income-tax cannot be 


cilably opposed to the necessary inquisitions. The 
paterfamilias lives to save, but keeps his savings secret ch 
Cabinet, however, advised by M. Peytral, Minister of Fi Te 
has resolved to propose a low Income-tax,sothat the ig 
may be perfected for a heavier one. It is to be 14d. in the 

for Schedule D, and 23d. in the pound on Doeseniaas tt 
cluding, of course, all bonds. Incomes of less than £80 wit 
be exempt, but deductions made from the dividends payabl 
to small owners will not be returned,—or, at least, no oat , 
is made to that effect. The tax is expected to Yield £2,000 i 
but it excites furious wrath in the propertied class, which wil 
extend, as we have argued elsewhere, down to wealthy Peasants 
They all know very well that, the engine once set up, the ny 
will rise to a shilling, and that secrecy will not be observed 


As the American Election draws nigher, the fight grows 
hotter. It is part of the policy of Mr. Blaine, to whom Mr 
Harrison, the Republican candidate, is a mere cloak, to repre 
sent Mr. Cleveland as the British nominee. An Englishman 
in California was accordingly induced to ask the English 
Minister for advice, and Lord Sackville replied that he 
thought the party in power was friendly to England, ani 
desirous of dealing in a spirit of conciliation with th 
Canadian difficulty. The answer was, of course, published 
and the Republican papers declare that “Mr. Cleveland i 
England’s man,” and demand that the Minister shoul 
be at once sent home. In a country where no one respects 
any right of privacy, and on the eve of an election, Lord 
Sackville should have returned a more evasive answer or none 
at all, so as to avoid even the appearance of influencing one 
vote; but the anger expressed is quite ridiculous. Foreign 
Ambassadors in England are always favouring the parties 
from which they hope for help, and American Ministers ql] 
over the Continent stand up for Liberal ideas. No objection 
is raised unless they break some diplomatic etiquette, which 


‘| Lord Sackville has not done. He has only made the mistake 


of thinking aloud. The affair only proves the excessive 
importance attached in the States to British opinion. Hai 
the letter been written by the French Minister, it would 
have been considered a proper courtesy towards a President 
who has still, in any event, five months to reign. 

We note this about the Presidential election in the United 
States. As the day for balloting approaches, the friends of 
Mr. Cleveland grow more anxious. They are certain of 
obtaining a majority on the mass vote, but are by no means 
so assured that they will carry a majority of the Electoral 
College. They fear in particular for the City of New York, 
where the two Democratic parties, the American party of good 
government and the Irish party of bad government, are nearly 
irreconcilable. If one of them remains passive on the day of 
election, the New York votes in the College may be lost, ani 
with them the Presidency. It is to secuve the Irish vote as 
well as the ultra-Protectionist vote, that all the nonsense is 
written about English intrigue in favour of Mr. Cleveland. 
Cannot Americans understand that if the world were at stake, 
Englishmen are too stupid to intrigue ? 


The Earl of Dufferin has been created Marquis of Dufferin 
and Ava, and Earl of Ava. The Viceroy has deserved a 
public recognition of his great services, and we suppose the 
marquisate was the easiest, though we never can understand 
how a Peer can consent to have all his sons called Lords, and 
so shut them out from half their possible careers. But is not 
the second title just a little too magnificent? It is carefully 
noted that it was given by the express wish of the Queen, and 
not at Lord Dufferin’s suggestion; but does her Majesty 
know what the word conveys? It is, in history at all events, 
the name of the whole Burmese Empire, not of its old capital 
only,—that is, of one of the most splendid and separate of 
British Dependencies. An Earldom of Canada or a Marquisate 
of Australia could hardly be more mouth-filling, and it will 
have, moreover, to be used, though by the eldest son. The 
Marquisate of the Punjab was bad enough, but that title was 
never used, or could be; and, after all, the Punjab, vast a8 it 
is, is only a province. Avaisan Empire. The Queen might 
almost as well have created Lord Raglan, if he had survived 
and been victorious, Earl of Russia. 





established in France, the manners of the people being irrecon- 


The singular rumours about the White Pasha who hi 
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ite Nile are revived in a telegram of the 
heen se a — bees announcing that natives who have 
auth yee Wady Halfa confirm the stories of the white 
arrived fis has reached the Bahr-el-Gazul province. He 
egg e force, he is marching northwards, and he is 
pi S heloee him, to the terror of the Khalif Abdullah, 
~ we three thousand men against him down the Nile 
wo : “4 result. The persistence of this story is very curious, 
= ws the fact that the large force is always black and 
pre te it not just possible that Stanley has won some 
_ n of the great Niam-Niam tribe, is slowly forcing his 
onto the Nile, and deliberately abstains from sending in- 
ue to the Congo until he has achieved some great and 
previously designed result ? ; There could he no object in 
inventing the story, or in attributing to the Khalifa alarm at 
4 movement in the extreme South. 


Mr. W. H. Smith, the First Lord of the Treasury, speaking 
at Salford on Tuesday, made a good point by remarking 
on Mr. Gladstone’s condition for a successful Home-rule 
measure, that it must be a final measure. How many final 
measures, he asked, had we had? The destruction of the 
upas-tree in 1869-70 was to have been absolutely final. But 
now we had got a great deal beyond anything ever contem- 
plated in 1869-70, and still the great desideratum is to make 
some concession that shall be absolutely fital. Mr. W. H. Smith 
is quite right. We need not wonder that it is difficult, since 
the more we concede, the more the Irish agitators demand. If 
Ireland were made absolutely independent, in a year or two 
the Irish Home-rulers would soon be complaining that they did 
not make and enforce laws for Great Britain, as well as for 
Ireland. And really there would be something in the claim. 


They exercise so magical an influence over some English’ 


statesmen, that there would be no reason why it should stop 
short of bringing Great Britain into complete subjection to 
Treland. 


The promoters of “ Trusts” are going on with their work. 
It is stated on good authority that the Copper Syndicate hope 
to fix the price of copper for the next twelve years, and to fix it at 
the price now beginning to be felt so severely in State dockyards 
and shipbuilding concerns. A similar syndicate, organised 
partly in America, is to drive up the price of lead, and make 
all plumbers’ work even more of a terror to householders than 
it is. The Salt Trust has, it is stated, already doubled the 
price of ordinary salt at the pit’s mouth, and nearly trebled 
that of block salt for export. The Chicago Wheat Ring is 
keeping wheat above a dollar a bushel, and the idea of a Coal 
Trust has not been definitely abandoned. We should not 
wonder if its promoters struck up an alliance with the work- 
men, who are much inclined to regulate output ; and we expect 
every day to hear of a combination among the tea-producers. 
Part of this movement, as we have explained elsewhere, is 
self-defensive ; but part arises from the fact that a monopoly 
is the quickest road to fortune, and that with cheap money 
lying about in masses, monopolies are easy to control. 











Sir Richard Webster has crushed all other speech-makers 
—to the instruction, if not exactly to the relief of mankind— 
but Sir J. Lubbock’s speech of Thursday, though too much 
condensed in the reporting, is well worth reading. It is full 
of weighty little queries. Why, for example, does not Mr. 
Gladstone, if he is such a thorough Home-ruler as to want 
Home-rule for Scotland and Wales as well as Ireland, want it 
for England too? If everybody is to sit at Westminster, 
England will be governed by everybody,—or, rather, we 
might say, by everybody too little respected to be elected 
to his local Parliament. Then, if Ireland was to pay 
a fixed contribution to the Imperial Treasury, where would 
war-taxes fall? Clearly on England, which will be the 
Issachar of the Empire. Ireland, he proceeded, could not be 
called unanimous for Home-rule, for one-third of the popula- 
tion, including an overwhelming majority of the clergy and 
Dissenting ministers, the prosperous tradesmen, the medical 
men, and the sturdy yeomanry of the North, detested Home- 
rule. He had been connected during his whole life with com- 
merce, and he believed the root of Irish discontent to be 
economical. So do we; but if Dutchmen had Ireland, they 
would be too rich to be borne. 


On Wednesday, there was a meeting of the Glasgow and 





West of Scotland branch of the Imperial Federation League, 
at which Lord Rosebery and Lord Brassey urged the im- 
portance of Federation to British foreign policy, Lord Brassey 
pointing out, what is perfectly true, that to a great extent 
trade follows the flag,—our trade with Canada, for instance, 
being far more important and elastic than our trade with the 
United States. From this he deduced that we ought to 
give the Colonies a predominant influence over our foreign 
policy, and to do all that we can to give them that in- 
fluence in a tangible form such as would bring the reality 
of the federation home to the Colonial mind. We are as 
anxious as any one could be to retain our Colonies and to 
strengthen the hearty good feeling between them and us; but 
the Federationists seem to us to mean that British foreign 
policy in Europe should become more and more reserved, 
not to say colourless, and that we should apply all our 
strength to supporting the wishes of our Colonies for the 
exclusion of other Powers from all influence, legitimate or 
illegitimate, in the Pacific and Indian Oceans. Is not that a 
policy which for the United Kingdom might very easily 
become both very exhausting and very unreal,—full of peril, 
and full of aims which British citizens could not possibly 
appreciate or understand ? 


The Apple Congress of 1883 and the Pear Conference of 
1885 have been succeeded by a National Conference on Apples 
and Pears in 1888, which was held last week in the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Gardens at Chelsea. The Conference 
was opened by Sir Trevor Lawrence, M.P., in a rather pessi- 
mist speech, in which he attributed the interest in fruit- 
growing in part to certain political speeches, and discouraged 
the idea that large profits are to be made out of fruit-growing 
in this country. Sir Trevor Lawrence, however, looked at the 
matter from the highly detached point of view of an amateur 
who expects to pay for his hobbies, instead of to be 
paid for them; but many of the subsequent speakers and 
readers detailed experience which was by no means so 
unsatisfactory, one gentleman declaring that, at least in 
Sussex, he had made fruit-growing a very fairly profitable 
business. Another gentleman declared that those who would 
take the pains necessary to grow the “ Monk’s Codlin,” the 
“arly Julienne,” and the “ Wellington ” apple would find an 
easy sale for them in Covent Garden; and a very interesting 
paper on the cure of canker by supplying chemical food of the 
proper kind to each tree, was read by Mr. Wolff, who declared 
that canker was never the result of physical injury, but always 
of inappropriate soil. Amongst the exhibits, “ Cox’s Orange 
Pippin” was the favourite apple, while the “ Marie Louise” 
appeared to be the favourite pear. New Zealand contributed 
a “ Bismarck ” apple which was highly praised. 


Austria does not seem happy yet, though the Emperor of 
Germany has been in Vienna, and the Prince of Wales has 
been hunting bears unsuccessfully in Transylvania. The 
Fremdenblatt, a semi-official journal, has this week expressed 
grave apprehension at a further movement of Russian troops 
from the interior to the frontier of Galicia. On a re- 
monstrance from the whole Press, the Fremdenblatt ex- 
plains away its declaration, and professes to believe in peace ; 
but it adheres stoutly to its view of the facts. That is very 
much as if a householder were to say that he felt quite safe, 
but that he had seen a burglar lurking at the back-door, and 
is not exactly reassuring. The truth, we imagine, is that the 
Austrian Chancellor knows that the Balkan States may burst 
into a flame at any moment, and cannot bear to see the easy- 
going aristocrats through whom he has to work sinking once 
more into their placid optimism. He wants everybody to be 
ready, and, outside Prussia, no German not a Professor was 
ever quite ready yet. It is a curious situation, very like that 
of a nurse when she wants to keep children attentive without 
waking mamma by her rebukes. 


The price of coal in London has gone up 4s. a ton since 
July, and is still rising, owing mainly to an impending strike 
of the pitmen. Thirty-five thousand men are now “out” 
in the Midlands, with the full sympathy of their 200,000 
brethren. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
New Consols (22) were on Friday 97} to 973. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD GRANVILLE’S CUE. 


i. GRANVILLE never attempts the earnest style 
of oratory. Nor does he ever attempt the severe 
style. He is nothing if not bland. He is one of those bland 
physicians who like to make their medicines as palatable as 
possible. He disguises his disagreeable drugs in the form 
of some sweet electuary. He smothers the powders in the 
jam. In his speech at Liverpool on Saturday, his object 
seems to have been to convey in the most gracious manner 
to his hearers and readers that the Home-rule Party, so 
far from contemplating anything that the nation need 
regard with any sort of dread, were only prepared to 
do what he earnestly hoped that the Unionists might 
anticipate them in doing. He told a very characteristic 
story of the prize-fighter who had taught Byron to spar, and 
who had given this advice to a young gentleman :—“ If you 
get into a street row, strike out as straight as you can from 
your left shoulder, and knock the fellow down. If he remains 
there, so much the better; but if he gets up and begins 
again to show fight, my advice to you is to give him a 
sovereign and say you admire his pluck.” And then Lord 
Granville went on to apply the moral :—‘ They [the 
Gladstonians] were knocked down a few months ago, but 
they had not lain where they were put; they had got up; 
they had shown fight. The Tories had not yet offered 
them the sovereign, but though they had not said so, he 
thought they admired their pluck. Further, he was not 
quite sure, but he did not say it was beyond the bounds of 
possibility, that they might offer them the pound in 
the shape of some Home-rule Bill.” Lord Granville’s cue 
is very clear. He wants to familiarise the public with the 
idea that even the Unionists are not in earnest; that it 
is so perfectly reasonable and natural a course to give 
Ireland back her Legislature, that even that party which 
has taken a direct and deliberate issue against that policy, 
might be justified in turning round and proposing precisely 
what they have so persistently denounced. If it were but 
possible to convince the people of Great Britain that the 

Unionists themselves have two strings to their bow, and 

that if the Unionist string should break in their hands, 

they would still have a Home-rule string in reserve, with 
which they might manage to send the arrow flying to the 
bull’s-eye, why, then the heart would be taken out of the 

Unionist policy; no one could fight with enthusiasm for a 

party prepared to concede in a moment of crisis, everything 

for which they had previously been contending with all 
the appearance of passionate conviction. 

But blandly as Lord Granville conveyed his impression 
that the Unionists do not really mean what they say, and 
are not fighting for a principle, but for mere party victory, 
we feel the profoundest conviction that at the bottom 
of the heart of that astute speaker there lurked the belief 
that the suggestion he was making, though very well 
adapted to sow suspicion in the minds of the electors, was 
utterly without foundation. For our own parts, we cannot 
imagine any strategy that would better deserve popular 
scorn, or would be more certain to incur it, than a surrender 
on the part of the Unionist Government to the policy of 
Home-rule. Of course, we know perfectly well what will 
be urged on the other side. It will be said that it was the 
Tories who, after denouncing Catholic Emancipation, pro- 
posed and carried it; that it was the Tories who, after 
denouncing a democratic reform of the suffrage, proposed 
and carried it; and that, therefore, there is no reason why 
it might not be the Tories and their allies who, after pas- 
sionately denouncing Home-rule, should propose and carry 
it. And if we were now at the point at which we were in 
the year 1885, there would be no irrelevancy in bringing 
forward those precedents. Everybody knows that in 1885 
it seemed quite on the cards that some such strategic opera- 
tion might take place. Indeed, had Lord Beaconsfield lived, 
we ourselves are disposed to think that in 1885 the Tories 
would have been very likely to propose some considerable 
Home-rule scheme for Ireland, and by a coalition with the 
Irish Party, to endeavour once more to “dish the Whigs.” 
But in 1885 the magician who alone could persuade 
English squires to leave undone all that they had been 
accustomed to do, and to begin doing all that they had 
most prided themselves on leaving undone, was no more. 
Lord Salisbury doubtless considered the proposed strategy, 


to hear of such a reversal of all thei : 
tions, and was himself repelled by the oe Convic. 
taking heart of grace, he ignored the whispers. that, 
triguers, and faced the temporary defeat which h . ~ 
to be impending. Well, when he took that resolve ye 
Salisbury deliberately rejected the only chance of a ord 
in relation to Home-rule what had been don b re 

: : : ives e by Tories 
before in relation to Catholic Emancipation and Househ 
Suffrage. The time then went by when it was poesia old 
the Tories without utter disgrace to accept such a chy 
Till then it had never been fully forced on their poe nf 
tion. Till then it had never been possible for them prose 
that they had fully weighed the dangers which the Em md 
must incur by conceding the Irish wish, with the dia 
that the Empire must incur by thwarting it, and had on 
up their minds which of the two dangers was the greate “ 
but after 1885 they had made their choice, and nn 
deliberately, with the eyes of the country upon the "4 
For them now to go back upon their course ps 
propose what they had formerly counselled the count, 
to reject, would be in the highest degree ignominious, [¢ 
they could now be convinced that they had decided wrongl 
they would have but one course to pursue,—to retire a 
offer their support to Mr. Gladstone in carrying an 
reasonable proposal for the same end. Nothing would be 
more monstrous, nothing would be more deeply revoltin 
to the country, than any attempt on the part of the Tories 
to strengthen their position at the polls by conceding the 
very point on which the General Election of 1886 had 
turned. Lord Beaconsfield himself could not and would 
not have attempted it. Unscrupulous as he was, he wel} 
knew the limits beyond which reversals of traditional policy 
could not be carried, and would never have harboured such 
a thought as that of surrender in a situation like the present 
Indeed, it would have been just as possible for Mr. Lincoln 
to have professed himself convinced that the North had done 
wrong in resisting the extension of slavery, and to have 
made peace with the Confederates by the proposal of 
a new Fugitive Slave Law, as it would for the Tories 
of to-day to advocate a separate Legislature for Ireland, 
and to propose a measure for that purpose. Lord 
Granville would be the first to recognise the imbecility of 
such a step. If the step were right, it would be right that 
the panty which for two years has steadily supported it 
should propose and carry it. Nothing would be so 
demoralising to the nation as to let such a proposal issue 
from the very party which has steadily condemned it as a 
cowardly abandonment of a sacred trust, and a weak sur- 
render to lawless intimidation. There is, no doubt, im 
Great Britain always a good deal of respect for politicians 
who do not obstinately resist a change to which they 
have once been opposed, so soon as they have con- 
vinced themselves that the danger of continued opposi- 
tion is too serious. On that ground, the late Sir 
Robert Peel was always respected by the English people, 
and was allowed to change his mind on two subjects of 
the highest moment when the crisis came at which he 
could fully measure the perils of resistance. But there is 
a limit beyond which politicians cannot go with the respect 
of the nation,—a moral limit to inconsistency beyond which 
they must not pass if they are themselves to profit by their 
change of mind; and an intellectual limit to inconsistency 
beyond which they must not pass if they are to retain the 
intellectual confidence of their countrymen, even though 
they do not personally profit by that inconsistency. Both 
limits have long been passed by the Unionist Party. If 
they are to be beaten, they must be beaten by main force 
after fighting the hardest fight they can. For them to 
change their policy now would be as silly as it would te 
disgraceful. They may very well win in spite of a defeat 
at the polls at the next General Election. But to win by 
reversing their colours is not only entirely impossible, but 
it would cover them with a kind of ignominy which no 
party in Great Britain known to history has ever yet in- 
curred. In his heart of hearts, Lord Granville knows 
this as well as we do. 





THE FINANCIAL PITFALL OF FRANCE. 


HERE is one reason for the internal unrest of the 

French Republicans which is very serious, and is 
growing worse. As a rule, we question if the mass of 
electors in any country are much moved by coming financial 





found the great mass of his party exceedingly unwilling 


difficulties. They hardly understand sums in millions, 
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not feel the pressure which alarms financiers, and 
more affected by slight fluctuations in wages, and 

they a” Jume of demand for the articles they produce or 
” "When however, the body of electors hold stocks, 
’ golicitous for national credit, and see national 
and oe haking, and are at the same time conscious of heavy 
-— then the difficulties of the Treasury become 
iitieal factors. It is so in France just now. As our 
readers are aware, a Cry for economy rising from below 
atly affected votes in the Chamber, and it is 

- the midst of a spasm of financial fear, not acute, 
- till perceptible, that three grave financial events 
= ‘ocontred. The first of these is a very large demand by 
Minister of War, M. de Freycinet, for the protection of 
ee Mastern frontier. We find it difficult tu believe that 
= he, with all his wild ideas about the resources of 
pe has asked the Budget Committee for £40,000,000 
sterling ; but it is certain that he has asked for a great 
sum to be raised in large instalments, as essential to the 
security of France, now imperilled by the failure of the 
Fastern line of forts, just finished, to withstand the newly 
invented explosive shells. The demand may be inevitable 
and excusable, like the similar demands of our own Admi- 
ralty for ever-enlarging guns; but considering the enormous 
sums already expended, it will be considered to indi- 
cate failure in the War Department,—the one on which 
the Republic has spent most. Moreover, the sum asked 
for, whatever it is, must be large, and must be added 
to the heavy loan of £30,000,000 admitted to be in- 
dispensable in order to enable the Treasury to carry its 
enormous load of “ Floating Debt ’—that is, of obliga- 
tions which must be redeemed at short dates—estimated 
by the best authorities at more than sixty millions. A 
loan like this raised in peace-time shocks even peasants, 
and affects their hoards; and, moreover, if it is to be 
raised without extravagant payments, the interest must be 
visibly provided for. The great loan-mongers are restless 
under recurrent deficits. There must be a surplus, and a 
surplus cannot be hoped for even on the surface of the 
accounts, without either rigid economy or new taxation. 
Rigid economy will not be attempted, for it would require 
a strength which the present régime does not possess. The 
second-rate men who now govern France through the 
groups into which the Chamber is dissolved, have simply 
not the courage to reduce the terrible War Budget 
(£28,000,000), to suppress departments, to dismiss armies of 
small officials, and to stop the waste now going on in every 
office of the State. Thev think, if they do, the Republican 
machine will stop; and they know France. The only 
alternative is to increase taxation, and it is to avoid 
the hatreds which economy would generate, and for 
no other reason, that the Cabinet have resolved to 
break with financial tradition and to propose an Income- 
tax. They hope that if the measure exempts the poorer 
classes—-that is, all with less than £80 a year—and if 
“incomes from labour” are taxed at half the rate of 
“incomes from possessions,” the tax, which is to begin at 
2d. in the pound, will not be egregiously unpopular. They 
forget that at that rate the tax will not greatly relieve the 
difficulties of the Treasury ; that the class with a little more 
than £80 a year is immensely numerous; and that it is the 
tax itself, and not its weight, which is so resented by French 
feeling. It is considered at once Socialist and inquisitorial. 
The payers are to declare their incomes at the Mairie ; 
they are to fight out surcharges with the local officials; 
and unless the most absurd statements are silently 
admitted, secrecy will be nearly impossible to maintain. 
Secrecy about their property is of some value to all men ; 
but to Frenchmen it seems indispensable. They dread 
not only the envy of their neighbours—the active and 
malignant envy showing itself in thefts—but the burden 
of those demands which, in a country where the family is 
the unit and not the individual, can only be evaded and 
cannot be defied. The classes liable will be furiously 
angry, and though they are not the majority, still among 
those angry will be the influential peasants, the saving 
shopkeepers, and the prosperous artisans who lead groups 
of voters, and with whom every form of government 
has ultimately to settle. So greatly did Gambetta—not a 
timid man—dread the influence of this class, that he 
publicly rejected a project of conversion rather than offend 
them; and even doctrinaire Radicals, when in power, have 
shrunk from carrying out sound economic theories. The 
Chamber will shrink sensitively from irritating all its 


they do 


leading constituents, and adding the weight of the small 


men who are well-to-do to the great army of reaction; 
or, if it does not, it will face the electors twelve 
months hence amidst a storm of unpopularity. Its 
position, indeed, will be almost desperate. If the Depu- 
ties reject the Income-tax, the Government must go. If 
they reject M. de Freycinet’s demand, he must go, and 
with him the only civilian whom the French Army, owing 
to his share in the events of 1871, will obey as Minister of 
War. On the other hand, if they accept the proposals, 
they will go before their electors, at the latest by Novem- 
ber, 1889, with a new direct tax in their hands, and with an 
acknowledgment that Eastern France is not, as they have 
told everybody, “girdled with impenetrable fortresses ;” 
or they must “upset everything” by saving at least six 
millions a year on the expenditure. Englishmen would 
run the latter risk with light hearts, but Englishmen still 
think of the sea as their natural moat; they are not afraid 
of their Army, and they do not look to State clerkships as 
the ideal employment for their sons. 

Financial difficulty hardly more serious than this helped 
on the insurrection against the Provisional Government 
in 1848, and it is aggravated by another and less definite 
cause. An impression has been widely spread in France, 
and almost universally in Paris, that the difficulties of the 
Treasury are due in part to deeply seated corruption. The 
rougher men, who support Reaction or General Boulanger, 
cry now everywhere, “ A bas les voleurs!” and the cry was 
at the opening of the Chamber specially directed against 
the Deputies. The Wilson affair shook general confidence 
in the Republicans more deeply than is supposed, and 
now another pecuniary scandal is on every tongue. A hardly 
known Deputy, M. Gilly, declares that the Committee of 
the Budget contains “ twenty Wilsons,”—men, that is, who 
have made fortunes by selling their influence to Companies 
or individuals seeking favours from the State. An inquiry 
is to be instituted, and it is not difficult to foretell its 
result. The general body of the accused will be fully 
exonerated, but about some one individual there will be 
grave moral doubt, inadequate evidence, and no punish- 
ment except from opinion. Indeed, as the members of the 
Committee grant no contracts, sell no goods, and have no 
direct financial authority, it is difficult to think of the law 
which would punish an offence only to be defined as “selling 
an influential opinion in favour of the advisability of not re- 
jecting a particular application to some department.” The 
guilt or assumed guilt of one will be attributed to all, and 
thousands of voters, already sore at increased direct taxation,. 
at the huge expenditure on fortresses which are declared to 
be useless, and at the sudden rise in bread, will be further 
excited by the assertions of a hundred orators and 
journalists that one main cause of all the trouble is pecu- 
lation by representatives. So clearly perceived is the 
irritability of the people on this score, that not only furious 
declaimers like M. de Cassagnac, but grave men like the 
Comte de Paris, head attacks on the Republic by de- 
nouncing first of all those “who are wasting the public 
fortune of France.” The actual danger to the French 
Treasury, though serious, is not yet fatal, for France 
is rich, and with bold retrenchment continued for ten 
years, and the slow sale of the immense masses of dormant. 
property belonging to the State—for example, its future 
right of claiming all railways—the finances might again be 
made to flourish ; but the danger to the Republic is more 
immediate. It is under the Republic that the extravagance 
has received its greatest impetus, and where is the 
Republican with the courage to face the shock consequent 
on stopping it dead? He may exist, but until he is to the 
front, it is impossible to deny that its finance is one main 
danger to the stability of the present form of government 
in France. The people have already too much to pay, and 
every Deputy asks for more. 





THE DECAY OF RETICENCE. 


HE Quarterly Review, in an article upon “ Robert 
Elsmere,” blames Mr. Justice Stephen for under- 
mining by certain magazine articles those sanctions of 
religion to which he officially appeals whenever he ad- 
ministers oaths in Court. The censure raises an interesting 
question which on this occasion we shall only state. Has 
a Judge a moral right to attack the hitherto accepted 
sanction of the law he administers, if he is not prepared 





to replace it by a sanction equally effectual? Mr. Justice 
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Stephen is probably convinced that the belief in God 
and in judgment to come has had a very powerful 
infuence upon human conduct, and that its influence 
is still appreciable, at all events upon uneducated people. 
He is further, we will assume, convinced that this 
sanction will ultimately be replaced by others equally 
effectual, and, in addition, capable of demonstration. But 
he can hardly be of opinion that these novel sanctions 
have already the influence with mankind that he expects 
them to have in the end. Ought he not, therefore, to 
wait until they have gained this influence, before openly 
taking part in the assault upon the popularly received 
sinctions ? Is he not, if he does otherwise, pulling down 
in one capacity what he builds up in the other ? 

This is not, however, the point that we wish to deal 
with to-day. We are rather inclined to take Sir James 
Stephen’s action as an example of a tendency which has of 
late years become exceedingly common,—the tendency to 
a revelation of self. If, says the Quarterly Reviewer, Mr. 
Justice Stephen “feels too strongly on the subject to be 
able to restrain his pen, let him write, as he has written 
before, and as he has abundant opportunities of doing, 
anonymously.” But it is one of the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the time, that to write anonymously does not 
satisfy as it once did the impulse which drives men into 
print. It is no longer their opinions that they wish 
to make public; it is themselves. Unsigned journalism 
does not give them what they want, because what they 
want is not merely to convince or persuade, but to reveal. 
Take the very book that has suggested this observation. 
It is difficult to suppose that Mrs. Humphry Ward is so 
impressed with the happiness the world will derive from 
her new religion, that she feels bound in duty to her fellows 
to make it known. Robert Elsmere cannot be said to 
have either lived or died a happier man than he would 
have done if he had never met with the Squire. The 
new brotherhood may be a momentary refuge to men 
whose theological glissade has already begun ; but even its 
authoress will hardly maintain that its modest hopes are a 
complete equivalent for the undoubting faith which they 
seek to replace. It cannot, therefore, be a desire to make 
mankind happier that has moved Mrs. Ward to write ; it 
must be the desire to put on paper the history of her 
own mind. Here, too, is the secret of the book’s popu- 
larity. After every allowance has been made for the 
prevailing passion on the part of women to be abreast of 
the enlightened male thought of fifteen years back, 
“Robert Elsmere ” would hardly have sold its thousands 
had it not been for the interest belonging to it as an in- 
dividual revelation. We are all of us perpetually wishing 
to know what other people are thinking, not merely what 
they are saying or doing; and other people of all descrip- 
tions are continually meeting us half-way. From Emperors 
down to theatrical managers, they are as anxious to speak 
as we are to listen. They are so ready to wear their hearts 
upon their sleeve, that we can only suppose that the daws’ 
beaks have ceased to hurt, and that nerves are soothed by 
being laid bare. 

Formerly, men had two lives,—a public life and a private 
life. The former was necessarily passed in the light of day. 
The world has a right to know the story of a professional 
eareer. A barrister’s opinions upon points of law, a phy- 
sician’s opinions upon principles of medicine, an official’s 
opinions upon problems of administration, are the property 
ot his employers or of his clients. But until lately, the 
private lite was designedly kept in the shade ; it was only 
the poet that cared to take mankind into the secret of his 
emotions. The politician, the lawyer, the doctor, had an 
extra-professional sphere, into which they entered after 
working-hours, and shut the door behind them. To-day this 
is all changed. Eich man pauses on the threshold, and 
invites the world to enter with him. It is a large part of 
the business of an accomplished magazine editor to collect 
and set out the opinions of a vast variety of persons upon 
subjects on which they have no obvious or professional 
claim to have. opinions. The list of articles sometimes 
suggests that the subjects have been put into one bag and 
the authors’ names into another, and that the table of 
contents is the result of an impartial shuffling of the two. 
Our interest in the views of the statesman upon politics, 
of the physicist upon science, of the preacher upon 
theology, is languid compared with that which we 
are expected to take when the subjects are inter- 
changed, and the statesman discourses on religion, and 


the man of science or the theolozi % 
And the reason, we imagine, is that the wulton Politis, 
outside his profession bring out the real ann ® that li 
the real man has somehow become public pro ; — 
return to the instance from which we started: te. + To 
Mr. Justice Stephen’s opinion of the influence hen 
doctrine of a future life upon the behaviour of g ne 
in the witness-box, would be far less piqminaie: 

to know the same eminent Judge’s opinion about th, t 

or falsehood of the doctrine. When we have Pra 
there is a sense of getting behind the scenes, Poca 
at all times the gratification of this sense would roa 
been attended with pleasure, but it is only in the pp “ 
time that the invitation to the mental green-room cae 
given and accepted with equal enjoyment. 

We see the effect of this decay of reticence in the multi 
plication of autobiographies, designed not mere] to 
benefit the historian of the future, but to interes the 
writer’s contemporaries in the writer's lifetime. The old 
injunction to literary executors to keep a man’s pai 
seeret until all who could be pained by their publication 
have passed away, will soon be unmeaning,—so unmeani 
indeed, that the Court of Chancery will probably set aside 
any survival of it as contrary to public policy. What ig 
the pain of the few compared with the pleasure of the many? 
Indeed, rightly understood, why should early publication 
give pain even to the few? They will have the advantage 
of knowing all the ill the dead man thought of their 
common friends, and this may well outweigh the passing 
annoyance of discovering that he thought but poorly of 
themselves. Perhaps, too, the early publication of private 
papers does more than anything else to realise the Comtist 
idea of immortality. The prospect of becoming a subject 
of universal conversation for a whole London season may not 
be an exalted source of pleasure, but it will be a perfect] 
sure one. Carlyle could have no doubt of living after death, 
if he had known the service Mr. Froude was going to render 
him ; and in proportion as the habit of putting the world in 
possession of all that there is to be known about a man the 
moment he is dead, becomes confirmed, every one who is 
important enough to be the subject of so much as a news- 
paper biography may look forward to a temporary resurrec. 
tion on the tongues of his acquaintances. The only fly in 
the ointment of the biographer will be the danger that the 
increasing decay of reticence will in time spoil his market. 
Men are becoming s0 ready to take everybody into their con- 
fidence, that there will soon be no disclosures to be made 
after death. The hero will have anticipated his valet. 





THE SERVIAN DIVORCE. 


ING MILAN will find, we fear, that he has com- 

mitted the error of his life. We say “we fear,” not 
because of any sympathy with him, but because his position 
in Servia helps to preserve the European peace, and to pre- 
vent the Servians from losing themselves in the great 
Russian morass. Any rival to King Milan must depend 
upon Russian support ; and as Austria-Hungary could not 
permit Servia, with its control of the Danube, to become a 
Russian outpost, the existence of the Obrenovitch dynasty 
has become an important factor in the maintenance 
of European tranquillity. Even a necessary King must, 
however, obey the rules of modern civilisation, and 
in the astounding method which he has adopted to 
secure a divorce, the King, as it seems to us, has set 
them all at naught. He has oppressed his own Church, 
has superseded the law, has defied opinion, and_has 
given a wound to the instinctive sense of justice, all at 
the same time. We do not doubt that he has, on the 
political side, grave cause of complaint against his wife. 
Provoked, it is believed, as much by her husband’s personal 
conduct as by sympathy with her own people, the Queen 
has lost her judgment, and has placed herself at the head 
of a party one object of which is to depose King Milan 
from the throne. The King is not expected by reasonable 
politicians to bear that; nor would George IV. have been 
expected, had Queen Caroline, while still an innocent 
woman, done the same thing. If in addition to this she 
had tried to make England an appanage of France, the 
people would have declared at once that domestic wrongs 
were no excuse for political misfeasance, and would have 
supported the Government in any action,—except m 
securing from an incompetent authority an illegal sanc- 
tion to an illusory divorce. That is oppression, if there 18 





oppression in this world. The King was not left without 
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of redress. On his own view of his own position, 
‘s wife’s offences, he had three different and 
and of his W) e di “tert 

rfectly legal, if not moral, remedies in his hand. He 

uld have accused his wife of treason—he alleges, be it 
= embered, actual and technical treason, the devising 
ne Jot for his deposition—and have left judgment to 

t ‘cibunals. He could, moreover, have sued for a divorce 
under the Servian law before the Consistory, alleging the 
mutual detestation which in Servia, as in many States 
of Germany, is held to be sufficient excuse for divorce 
a vinculo. He had, in fact, actually commenced this 

rocess, and only abandoned it because he found that 
the Consistory insisted that the parties to such a 
suit, Royal or not Royal, must give their evidence in 
person. Finally, he could have asked his own Parlia- 
ment for a statute dissolving the marriage on grounds 
of State expediency. Many Christians, a majority indeed, 
deny the right even of a Parliament to pass such an Act, 
and all require previous inquiry; but all admit that if 

ssed, the Act would be intra vires, and as valid as any 
other statute. Before the Divorce Act was passed, 
marriages even in England were dissolved by statute 
only ; and though evidence of adultery was by custom a 

reliminary sine gu? non to the passing of the statute, yet 
had evidence been dispensed with, the Act would none the 
less have been recognised by all Courts. King Milan, how- 
ever, has rejected all these methods, and has resorted 
to the monstrous plan of creating a little Pope of his 
own, with power to dissolve marriages by fiat. Enraged, 
as he confesses, with the Consistory, he forwarded a petition 
to the Archbishop of Belgrade, in which the following 
extraordinary sentence occurs, and is the true foundation 
of the subsequent decree:—‘You, as Archbishop of 
Belgrade, and Metropolitan, are not only master in your 
own diocese, but supreme over the other dioceses. You 
are the autonomous chief of the Orthodox Church, and, as 
spiritual judge, superior to all the other princes of the 
Servian Church. Representative of God on earth, your 
Holiness holds an exceptional situation inside and outside 
the Orthodox Church.” We do not believe there is a 
doctor of the Greek Church in the world who will endorse 
the amazing opinion we have underlined. There is in 
that Church no place for a Papacy. The Czar being 
always the Russian Patriarch, exercises, no doubt, certain 
spiritual powers in Russia akin to those of the Pope ; but in 
theory they appertain not to him, but to the Synod, which 
is a recognised ecclesiastical Court, as well as an adminis- 
trative authority. No individual in the Greek Church 
possesses Papal powers, and no individual can act as 
Judge without inquiry or evidence, or the appearance of 
the party accused when he or she is willing to appear. The 
petition was, however, only signed on October 24th, Old 
Style—that is, our October 12th—and on October 24th, 
without taking evidence or hearing Queen Natalie, who 
has all along demanded to be heard, the Archbishop, elated 
with the irresponsible position assigned him as “ Represen- 
tative of God on earth,” issued a decree dissolving the 
marriage. Nothing so outrageous has been done in Europe 
since the days of Henry VIII., and even he pleaded for 
years before the Court accepted by all Europe, and when 
he resolved to act violently, secured the assent of a tribunal 
as legal as municipal statutes could make it. King Milan 
himself is sensible that he is breaking laws, and only relies 
on his prerogative, which, ample as it is, does not give him 
the right to supersede the Consistory, to whose jurisdiction 
he had himself appealed, and on a perfectly imaginary 
absolutism existing in the Archbishop of Belgrade,—an 
absolutism beyond even that claimed by the Popes, who 
at least profess to inquire, before declaring a marriage to 
have been from the beginning invalid. Divorce they never 
declare. 

It is quite possible that this unprecedented proceeding 
may have grave political consequences. King Milan’s 
position is, as we have said, essential to European peace, 
and it must be seriously shaken. Every Russian will be 
embittered against him for violent injustice towards a lady 
whose real offence is that she is more devoted to Russia 
than, in her position as Queen of Servia, she could justifiably 
be. The decree will lend new energy to every member of the 
disaffected party, which has at last an undeniable and a 
Serious grievance to plead ; and it will profoundly irritate 
the Servian Bishops, who are powerful with their flocks, 
and who find themselves at once insulted with a charge of 
refusing justice, and superseded in their exercise of 


means 








purely spiritual functions, by a King who does not 
claim despotic power, but does claim the right to place 
over them one of their own number as “ Representa- 
tive of God on earth.” The Greek Church is as 
obstinate as that of Rome, though in a different way, and 
the King may find, we should say would find, that fighting 
those disaffected to his policy, and those disloyal to his 
House, and his own Orthodox Church, and the Russian 
pressure all at once, is a task beyond his powers. He 
will find, too, that even in Servia it is something 
to have lost the sympathy alike of every good man 
and every legal-minded man in Europe. There are, it 
is said, excuses to be made for him, the recent conflict— 
supervening as it did on an unsuccessful war, and serious 
conspiracies against his throne—having almost upset the 
balance of his mind; but the only excuse which would 
have proved effectual is wholly absent. If he had had the 
only ground for divorce admitted by Protestant Churches, 
Europe would have cared little about any stretching of 
formulas; but from first to last he has admitted, and 
the whole world recognises, that Queen Natalie’s only 
offence, if construed by the most severe of tribunals, or 
by the King himself, is constructive treason ; and for that, 
divorce, even if legally obtained, is a preposterously unjust 
penalty. 





THE NEW TRADING. 


T is not quite creditable to economists that they have 
not explained the long depression of trade and its 
recent revival a little more clearly. Some of them believed 
in over-production, some in over-competition, and some in 
the enormous and partly unnoticed increase in the means 
of communication ; but nobody proved any theory past 
possibility of contention. The explanation in which we 
ourselves believed as the most reasonable and the one best 
supported by statistics, was that there had been no un- 
precedented depression in trade at all, about as much as 
usual of everything being bought and sold, but that there 
had been a remarkable depression in prices, and conse- 
quently in profits. Owing partly to the appreciation 
in the value of gold which so struck Mr. Goschen, 
partly to the increase in the means of communication, 
best described by the American economist, Mr. Wells, 
partly to the rush of the nations into commerce, and 
partly to the filling of the reservoir of capital so as 
to make money cheap, the competition for customers 
sent down prices in an almost unprecedented way, in 
such a way, indeed, that producers thought themselves 
ruined, and in some instances, notably those of English 
wheat-growers and shipbuilders, were required either 
to stop or to go on at a loss. The warehouses 
of the world become international warehouses ruled 
by an international price. Formerly, the “ process 
of adjustment” in such a case would have been pretty 
rapid, capital shifting itself at once to more pro- 
fitable lines, and wages being cut down with a strong 
hand; but at present, adjustment is much slower. Ali 
profits being low, there was small inducement to undergo 
the considerable risk and excessive annoyance of shifting 
capital from one occupation to another—it is all very well 
for economists to talk, but if you have been trained to 
sugar-burning, you do not want to grow oranges—and 
there were difficulties never experienced before in the 
reduction of wages. We suspect the change in social 
opinion had much to do with it, and perhaps some 
improvement in workmen’s organisations ; but as a matter 
of fact, the wage-earners suffered least of all, and in no 
adequate proportion to the profit-makers. The depression, 
therefore, lasted long, and when it ended, nobody knew 
precisely why. It looked as if men’s spirits had improved ; 
but that, of course, was not the reason, and it is most diffi- 
cult to perceive what was. The most reasonable theory we 
have yet heard is this. The immense cheapness of everything 
has not only reduced production somewhat, but has increased 
consumption greatly, so that at last the glutted warehouses 
of the world are getting empty. That of itself produced 
some demand, prices rose slightly, and then there was the 
usual rush of shrewd dealers to avoid being caught by a 
great rise. Sellers are feeling that rush now; and as dis- 
tributors, with the telegraph-wire at their disposal, now 
live from hand to mouth, there will presently be a lull im 
demand, which should not, however, bring on the old de- 
pression. For producers of all kinds are better armed. It 


| has been necessarily a slow process, but they have every- 
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where reduced the cost of output,—have introduced more 
economical machinery, have cut down “expenses” which 
could be avoided mercilessly, have reduced wages as 
far as they dared, and have so increased the rapidity 
of overturn that a profit of 5 per cent. is nearly 
as desirable as one of 15. The young firms, and 
the speculative firms, and the firms resting on share- 
holders, have been the first to do this, and they have beer. 
the first to profit by the revival of trade. It is noticed 
everywhere that the orders are not going to the steady old 
firms which want 15 per cent., but to new people who will 
take anything, and who try to make up for all short- 
comings in the way of profits by activity, push, and ways 
of utilising credit. Sixpence on the pound of profit is poor 
work, but it will do if you can make half-a-crown so nimble 
as to do the sovereign’s proper work. Business, in short, 
has recovered itself, but has been Americanised in the 
recovery. 

If this is tolerably accurate, as we believe it generally 
to be, though there are still exceptional trades, two con- 
sequences will follow important enough to demand a 
moment’s attention. The day of little firms in the producing 
businesses is very nearly done, and they must combine them- 
selves if they want to live. When the new quick-moving 
method of trade has settled itself, all profits will be low, and 
the only people who get enough will be those who produce or 
dispose of enormous quantities. Rent, to take a single illus- 
tration, may be nothing if you are selling by the quarter- 
million, and a crushing weight if you are selling by the 
thousand only. It is the same with all outlays. In cheap 
days, only the big people can stand the fixed charges, and 
at the same time keep up the quality of their goods, and 
they will crush out the little people by wholesale, as 
they already do in the metal trades. The only remedy 
for that is combination, and wherever genius, or taste 
so marked as to be genius, or special ability is not 
required, business will pass, first to the big capitalists— 
because they have nerve and decision—and next to the 
Companies, which, as a rule, have neither decision nor 
nerve, but which can trade largely, can therefore keep 
down the proportion of their fixed outlay, and can content 
their pred e s with a steady 7 per cent. We see some- 
thing of the process already among brewers. It is not 
entirely out of greed that the detestable “Trusts” are 
organising themselves for the plunder of mankind ; it is 
out of self-defence too. In two great trades at least which 
are trying to establish monopolies, prices had reached a 
point at which, after every considerable “ cutting” had 
been made, it was hardly worth while to go on. More 
could be obtained out of Consols. We shall see quantities 
of firms combining in this sort of self-defence, and though 
they will not seek monopoly, they will compel most lesser 
undertakings either to join them or to cease. It is not a 
pleasant prospect for those whose position is not made, and 
who prefer to be independent ; but the alternative, if there 
is one, is still out of sight. 

The second consequence may be a little more remote, 
but it is, we believe, inevitable. The middlemen, in- 
cluding all distributors not protected, like druggists, by 
extremely specialised knowledge, will by-and-by have a bad 
time of it. There is nobody else left for competition to 
squeeze. Producers do not want to fight their workmen, 
and in many cases cannot do it. They have cut down 
agents, overseers, and clerks already, to a dangerously low 
point, and have nearly reached the limit of the possible in 
diminishing the need for capital and increasing the quick- 
ness of overturn. You must have some money even with a 
telephone in the office, and you must take bills, however 
short their dates may be. Consequently, if any more is to 
be saved, it must be by dealing direct with the consumer. 
That is not so easy as it looks,—first, because the great 
middleman gives his customers a larger choice than any 
single manufacturer can; and secondly, because the little 
middleman, with his civility, and his credit, and his know- 
ledge of his customers, adds to their comfort in a degree 
for which they are willing to pay. Nobody has the 
ellars for ten trucks of coal at a time. Hitherto, 
the middlemen, especially the shopkeepers, have made 
a gallant fight of it, and have profited in some cases by the 
‘fall in wholesale values to an extent for which, let us hope, 
they feel secret compunctions—just think what the copper- 
smiths made before M. Secretan invented himself—but 
they will have a bad time to bear yet. Everybody who 
can sell direct will sell direct, and will sell, too, precisely 


Ito those lar 
ge customers whose “ es 

make the whole difference between pects ett bas ; 
organisation is not complete yet, though it beg; ee 
circulars, all directed against distributors who p hse 
duce ; but we shall very soon see depéts in every be ) 
trade, owned by combined manufacturers, and a . 
goods at very nearly wholesale prices. “ Stores ” h, =a 
the little shopkeepers pretty hardly ; but two bj wt 
one owned by Bradford and one by Lyons, would i riaed 
every draper in London. It is this way that trade ig a 
more and more,—small profits, quick returns intole rt 
activity, few masters, and an endless multitude of 
dinates, who are, in fact, salaried salesmen, of all = 
For our part, we prefer an older world. me, 





THE LOVE OF SENSATION, AND ITs EFFEC? 
ON OPINION. 


T must be very hard for some itici 
I judgment ed public affairs . fed Sera, 
‘ avi 

to understand or estimate the enormous influence exertad 

over the political and social tendencies of the da = 

the love of sensation. Only this week, a young ed 

who is apparently in a very respectable position in life ; 

draper’s assistant in a shop at Bradford, has been prowl 

to have written two letters in the name of “Jack th 

Ripper,” simply and solely, so far as we have any ‘an 

of judging, for the sake of diversifying her life with 4 

little extraneous sensation. She wished, we SUppose, to 

have some share in the great sensation of the day the 

Whitechapel murders; to see how far she could mystify 

the police, bewilder the Press, and stimulate that viyij 

emotion of horror which these ghastly murders in Bast 
London had excited, without injuring her own position 
or endangering her own livelihood. There was no love of 
notoriety in the case, for she took the greatest pains to 
conceal her part in the matter, which was, indeed, quite as 
essential for the purpose of the dismay she at first sue. 
ceeded in inspiring, as it was for the purpose of maintaining 
her respectable position. She pleaded, when the letters 
were plainly traced to her, that she had wished only “to 
make a sensation ;” and there can be no reasonable doubt 
that what she pleaded was the true motive of what she did, 
But what a light it throws on the present state of society 

that this wish “to make a sensation” should be as wide. 
spread and as deep as it is! For the most part, doubtless, 
it takes the milder form of a wish to share in a sensation 
which is made by others. Even of those who crave sensa- 
tion, not many would risk anything substantial in order to 
add to the volume of the social or political sensations of 
the day. That, no doubt, is an exceptional state of mind, 
and long may itremainso! But the eager love of sensation, 
though it only now and then rises to an exceptional height 
capable of making a man or woman incur great risks 
to originate a sensation of his or her own causing, is notan 
exceptional state of mind. We see it in a score of different 
directions,—in the love of gambling which makes such 
multitudes of Stock Exchange gamblers amongst the 
poorest classes in the United States, and such multitudes of 
gamblers on horse-races amongst the poorest classes in 
Great Britain; again, in the almost crazy extravagance 
of agitations which in their origin and true significance 
were purely morai ; and again, in the screaminess of three- 
quarters of our politics and of more than one-quarter of 
our religion. The wild desire for sensation, for some break 
in the monotony of life, is, we should say, the most 
remarkable feature in the present day, and is ‘essentially a 
democratic feature; for it would not reach the height it 
does, were not the mass of the people, whose lives are 
really dead-alive and dreary from the want of mental and 
moral variety in their lots, able to make themselves heard, 
and to extort some sort of supply in answer to their half- 
articulate but still more or less effectual demand. _ It is not 
the most intelligent part of the public who ery out for sen- 
sation, for intelligent people have already ‘some variety 
in their lives. It is not those whose happiness is 
secured by their domestic surroundings; they are mostly 
indifferent to sensation. It is those who have only 
just enough education to awaken them to a sense of 
the utter dreariness of monotonous service, and not 
enough either of education or of moral life to fill up the 
background of their lives with ends and aims that satisfy 
the heart. 





No one who watches what goes on either in politics 
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or society can doubt that this craving for sensation is 
ting the whole drift of the world’s affairs more and 
tl riously from day to day. We are far from saying 
ee majority as yet prefer intemperate action, or in- 
a rate speech, or intemperate thought. On the con- 
pe we believe that the majority, in this country at least, 
para the United States, and probably among the Teutonic 
¢ Jes generally, prefer temperate action and speech and 
ht: and we hope that they may long continue to main- 
thought ; a . 
tain their preference. But it is a singular thing that, almost 
here and on every subject, the new line of cleavage 
er between one set of principles and another set of 
vrinciples, so much as between a temperate spirit and an 
intemperate spirit in applying the principles generally 
yecepted,—between those who prefer quietness and self- 
wontrol and sobriety in action, speech, and thought, and 
those who prefer the hysteric tone,—not enthusiasm, but 
theexcitement which means either uncontrolled enthusiasm, 
or, a8 often as not, the restless wish for an enthusiasm 
that does not exist. What is “ Nihilism,” for instance, 
but an almost avowed moral and political hysteria, which 
advocates making away with all order, on the chance that 
to chaos may succeed some order totally unlike that which 
now exists? What is Boulangism in France but a groping 
after force of some kind which the French electors not only 
do not find in their own hearts and wills, but can hardly 
believe to exist anywhere, unless under some flashy and 
ostentatious exterior of pretension which should rather be a 
beacon to warn them than a light to attract? And, again, 
coming nearer home, what is that hysteric cry for a “ union 
of hearts” where hearts can hardly be in question, that 
jealousy of authority, that distrust of law, that violent 
recoil against what is miscalled coercion, except a protest 
against the pressure which all sound social organisation 
necessarily puts on mere impulse, and a scream for the 
right of society to be as volcanic as the most excitable of 
its members, leading, as they unfortunately often do, the 
dreariest of lives, fondly wish to see it ? 
The chief misfortune of the situation is perhaps this,— 
that it necessarily brings to the front of the reasonable 
party, those who, because they are so temperate and 
reasonable, are almost incapable of entering into the wants 
of the agitators whom they have to resist. There is the 
First Lord of the Treasury, for instance, an excellent man, 
whom we all heartily esteem, but none the less one of 
whom it would be safe to say that he cannot very well be 
expected to enter into even the less unreasonable feelings 
of the hysteric party. Again, there is Lord Hartington, of 
whom it would be quite safe to say that while there is no 
man in the United Kingdom whom we would sooner trust 
to guide the fortunes of the Empire, there are yet very few 
who would be less likely to appreciate fairly the sentimental 
grievances of Ireland. These are the men who are our 
leaders, in part at least because they are incapable of 
entering into that love of sensation which is so danger- 
ously undermining the sober judgment of Englishmen. 
Fortunately, we have other leaders who are not with- 
out a gleam of sympathy even for some of the morbid 
feelings of their fellow-countrymen,—Mr. Balfour, who 
sees so vividly the value of the Celtic imagination even 
while he battles with its unreason ; and Mr. Goschen, whose 
genius for finance by no means excludes a definite gift for 
appreciating the healthy vivacity of all true national senti- 
ment. Still, while we rejoice heartily in the determination 
of our people to be guided by sober judgment and not by 
hysteric feeling, we must all beware of the cynicism which 
sometimes confounds sensationalism with true enthusiasm, 
and the excesses of the tongue with the moral and spiritual 
passion that alone raises man above the level of a logical 
and utilitarian machine. 








WEIRDNESS. 

A FEW days ago, the Times described the scene in the 

underground vaults of the Victoria Embankment, 
where the police were engaged by the dim light of candles 
in putting a bloodhound on the scent of the human remains 
recently found there, as very “ weird.” This was using the 
word “weird” in the same popular sense as that in which, 
We suppose, the publisher of three little volumes of “ Weird 
Tales,” * English, Scotch, and Irish, uses it when he in- 
cludes among his ‘Weird Tales” all sorts of stories which 


* Londen and Edinburgh: William Paterson. 


excite dread of any kind, whether by the crimes they de- 
scribe, by the blending of the supernatural or preternatural 
in their narratives, or, indeed, by the mere anguish of a 
piteous tale. Such a story as “The Highland Snowstorm,” 
for instance, in the Scotch volume, has no more right to 
be called “weird” than it has to be called wearisome; and 
“A Night with a Madman,” in the English volume, might 
be easily paralleled by any doctor who has seen much of 
delirium tremens, and is no more weird than any other tale of 
danger due to a frenzied brain. “Weird” properly contains 
the notion of evil predestination, predestination fixed by 
some power which appears, at all events, to be more or less 
malignant. It is an Anglo-Saxon word connected with the 
root of the German word werden, “to become;” but besides 
including the notion of what is about to become, what 
is fated, it is almost always used in a heathen sense, of 
that which is fated by some grim unspiritual power against 
which the healthy mind rebels. The story of “ Wandering 
Willie” in Sir Walter Scott’s ‘“Redgauntlet,’—which is 
included in the volume of Scotch weird tales,—is almost as 
perfect an embodiment of true weirdness as anything in 
our literature; and it is told with every touch which 
could enhance the weirdness of the effect. The picture of 
Sir Robert Redgauntlet, passed from earth, yet swathed in his 
flannels, as if still suffering from gout, his pistols and broad- 
sword beside him, entertaining a great crew of evil guests, and 
trying to entrap his old,piper into some fatal participation in 
the ghastly festivity, overflows with weird effects. The account 
of those present is striking enough,—the “fierce Middleton, and 
the dissolute Rothes, and the crafty Lauderdale; and Dalyell, 
with his bald head and a beard to his girdle; and Earlshall, 
with Cameron’s blude on his hand; and wild Bonshaw, that 
tied blessed Mr. Cargill’s limbs till the blude sprung; and 
Dumbarton Douglas, the twice-turned traitor both to country 
and King;” and “the bluidy advocate McKenyie, who for 
his worldly wit and wisdom had been to the rest as a god;” 
and “ Claverhouse, as beautiful as when he lived, with his long, 
dark, curled locks streaming down over his laced buff-coat, 
and his left hand always on his right spule-blade, to hide the 
wound that the silver bullet had made,” sitting apart from 
them all, “with a melancholy, haughty countenance;” all 
surrounded by the host of violent serving-men who had been 
foremost in every bloody fray to which their master had 
led them. But perhaps the weirdest touch of all is the 
mention of the vacant cushion where the mischievous Jacka- 
napes who was Sir Robert Redgauntlet’s only pet, was not 
as yet to be seen, being yet in the land of the living, 
though the retainers whispered that he would be “here 
betimes the morn,” when the cunning creature actually 
met his death. This touch of caprice which assigned 
a place in hell to a mere monkey because he had taken a 
strong hold on the bad Redgauntlet’s favour,—the wild 
and miserable party actually anticipating that poor 
animal’s death as an event that would restore him to them,— 
seems to us greatly to enhance the weirdness of the effect. 
For in what is truly weird there should be not only the 
apparent evidence of a malignant destiny, but a certain 
malicious arbitrariness or caprice which is undoubtedly con- 
nected in our minds with the scoffing essence of spiritual 
malevolence. That a number of guilty beings, sitting in a 
dreadful simulation of uproarious festivity, should be counting 
on the death of a mischievous monkey and his consequent 
accession to their society, just adds that touch of cruel caprice 
to the situation which is necessary to make one shudder at the 
arbitrariness no less than at the malice of those evil beings who 
seem to twist some of the threads in human destiny. For the 
same reason, the story is a very weird one which relates the 
vision granted to a drunkard who, after apparently dying in a 
fit of drunkenness, returns to life to narrate that he had found 
himself sitting at an endless table in a vault lighted by 
rushing balls of blood-coloured fire, and that when he cried 
out, “In the name of God, let me out of this bad place!” he 
was addressed by a mighty form, whose countenance was 
proud and terrible, before whom all bowed down with a sighing 
sound, in the words, “ If you promise to return, you may depart 
for a season ;” whereupon he gave the promise and departed, to 
find himself recovering from what the doctor had pronounced 
to be absolute death. He is assured that his promise to 
return to the evil place will not bind him if he leads a re- 





formed life, and so escapes the powers of evil ; and he actually 
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becomes quite a different man, until, beguiled by a friend 
whom he had not seen for years into a public-house, he is 
once more brought home drunk. Then at midnight his wife 
wakes up to see him called out on to the staircase by some 
mysterious being, who has entered the room like a noiseless 
shadow. And falling headlong, he is taken up dead. Here the 
weirdness is produced not merely by the impressive descrip- 
tion of the evil place from which he escapes under a promise 
of return, but by the awful stringency with which that 
promise is apparently allowed to be enforced after a real 
interval of genuine repentance and amendment,—by the 
liberty given to the spirit of evil to entice him to his final doom 
after a single relapse. The notion of conferring upon an evil 
being power to impose a condition which practically renders 
abortive the new opportunity of repentance which the drunkard 
receives, is 80 repugnant to all Christian ideas of Providence, 
that it suggests the grafting on Christian faith of conceptions 
of destiny which are both malignant and capricious. And it 
is this mingling of threads of wilful and overmastering malice 
with higher conceptions of man’s duty and destiny, which 
makes so many modern legends, especially those of Celtic origin, 
weird. We do not wonder at the malignity of many of the 
old heathen legends, like that of the Greek Furies or that of 
the cruel destiny of Gdipus. But it is when predominant 
malice is permitted to blend with and permeate a higher class 
of. conceptions, that the weirdness of the effect is most remark- 
able. What, for instance, is there more, truly weird in modern 
literature than Tennyson’s delineation of the despair with 
which Tithonus regards the gift of immortality, conferred 
without the gift by virtue of which alone immortality could be 
regarded as a blessing,—immortality of strength and of the 
power to love P— 
“T asked thee, ‘Give me immortality.’ 
Then didst thou grant mine asking with a smile, 
Like wealthy men who care not how they give. 
But thy strong Hours indignant worked their wills, 
And beat me down and marr’d and wasted me, 
And though they could not end me, left me maim’d 
To dwell in presence of immortal youth, 
Immortal age beside immortal youth, 
And all I was in ashes.” ° 
There you have the blending and the contrast between a 
malicious destiny, and one of the greatest gifts which a 
spiritual faith has conceived and promised us. But the weird- 
ness there is faint compared with the weirdness in the central 
conception of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s romance, “ Transforma- 
tion,” where, out of the guilt of a murder conceived and 
executed together by a young man and a young woman, 
a tie of love is supposed to spring. “Surely,” says the 
more guilty of the two, though not the doer of the physical deed 
of crime, “ ‘surely it is no crime that we have committed. One 
wretched and worthless life has been sacrificed to cement two 
other livesfor evermore.’ ‘ For evermore, Miriam,’ said Dona- 
tello, ‘cémented with his blood.’ The young man started at the 
word which he had himself spoken ; it may be that it brought 
home to the simplicity of his imagination what he had not 
before dreamed of,—the ever-increasing loathsomeness of a 
union that consists in guilt. Cemented with blood which 
would corrupt and grow more noisome for ever and for ever, 
but bind them not the less strictly for that.” There you have 
an essentially weird conception,—a conception of destiny in 
which some malign influence predominates,—wrought out 
with all the power of a writer whose whole imagination was 
eurdled by the spell of a frigid and vigilant curiosity, that 
peered, not without a sense of doing what was forbidden, into 
the secret springs of enthusiasm, faith, and love. 

But the most interesting question connected with the idea 
of the weird, is this,—whether there is really anything 
in the actual world that corresponds to it, or whether 
the weird springs from the activity of the fancy alone, 
—from the combining power of a fertile literary imagina- 
tion. It is easy to see that “ Wandering Willie’s” tale, and 
probably the weird conception of the drunkard’s warning 
and doom, had their origin in the imagination; and it 
is obvious that conceptions like that of the dreary immor- 
tality of Tithonus, and such a welding of two human hearts in 
guilt as Hawthorne describes, are products of poetic imagin- 
ings and not of actual fact. And, of course, the Greek Furies 
and the Greek legends of malign destiny, whether they corre- 
sponded or not to real elements in human life, received their 
characteristic shape from the imagination of the Hellenic race. 


effects produced in subservience to cynical powery highanas 
those of men? What shall we say of suc mt 
of Joan of Arc, with such a tragedy following t : 

Is there no semblance of a siti thea se } 
such a martyrdom as hers? Is there nothing weirg in 

a career as Mary Tudor’s,—the career of a monarch 
great natural capacity and great religious earnes . 
who, after undoing so far as she could all the w 
of her father, prepared the way, both by what was ~ 
her and what was evil, for her sister to undo all that she 
had painfully done? But why go to mere secular hig ; 
What can look more like weird elements in human destin: 
than the fates of Jerusalem and of Judaism, nay, of Our 
Lord’s own life in one respect,—we refer to his selection 
of Apostles of whom he himself says, “Thine they were 
and thou gavest them me, and not one of them is loet 
save the son of perdition, that the Scripture might be fulfillea”s 
What an irony in destiny this seems to be, that the Saviour of: 
the world should choose deliberately amongst those twelve 
who were to spread his gospel to the nations, one whose example 
was to be solely one of dread! Surely that which is weird, and 
which may seem tous to have in it malign threads capriciously 
interwoven with the brighter threads of human fate, must be, 
in some deeper sense that we cannot understand, beneficent, ip 
spite of this appearance of malign purpose. The exiles jp 
Babylon asked, “ How can we sing the Lord’s song ina st 
land?” Yet we may naturally ask now, how they could haye 
sung it as they did in any but a strange land. Probably 
human nature being what it is, the darker elements in human 
fate are needed to throw out the brighter in their true colours, 
Probably the New Jerusalem could never bave arisen in the 
Apostle’s vision in its true glory, had not the old Jerusalem 
been so often reduced to that desolate heap of stones which 
filled with passionate lamentation and yearning the heart of 
every true son of Israel. 





LORD WESTBURY’S WIT. 

HE extreme dislike of intellectual insolence which is felt 

by most educated Englishmen, has had this week a 
singular illustration. The reviewers, commenting on the 
“ Life of Lord Westbury ” by Mr. T. A. Nash, just published by 
Bentley and Son—a dullish book of good intention and much 
pains—deny that its subject was a wit at all, and assign asa 
reason, that most, if not all his witticisms, were mere insolences 
or even verbal brutalities. He dared give verbal kicks, and 
was accounted witty for that. That is surely a most incomplete, 
if not inaccurate judgment on Lord Westbury’s powers. No 
one who remembers his career, or who recognises the value of 
unbroken tradition about a man’s character, would deny that 
he was often insolent; and it appears from Mr. Nash’s 
book that occasionally his insolence was unredeemed by any 
spark of humour. His savage remark, for instance, to the old 
squire who bade him “speak up,” that he should have thought 
his ears long enough to have heard him at any distance, might, 
quick as it was, have been made by any cabman, and the brutal 
jest on Sir W. Atherton was only worthy of a bargee. Sir 
Roundell Palmer had been put over Sir William’s head, and 
friends complained that Lord Westbury had recommended it. 
Lord Westbury rejoined that he had done nothing of the kind: 
—*“ Certainly not; I never attempt impossibilities. I did not 
know that Atherton had a head.” There is little else than 
insolence, either, in his remark on the Bill enabling clergymen 
afflicted with disease or incapacity, to retire. Lord Westbury, 
writing to Bishop Wilberforce, said he had “a difficulty, 
because, in the first place, there could be no such thing as 
disease of the mind; and, secondly, if there were, he had never 
yet met a clergyman, ‘ with the exception of your lordship, who 
hadamind.’” There is pure insolence, too, in his denunciation 
of the two great Christian Churches, only half-redeemed by 
the dexterity with which he insinuated an apology for his 
violence :—“‘ You cut off the head of one beast, the Church of 
Rome, and immediately the head of another beast, the Church 
of England, makes its appearance.’ A High Church young 
lady, who was sitting at the other end of the breakfast- 
table, gave a scream of horror at this rather uncere- 
monious language. He said to her placidly, ‘I am speaking, 
my dear, the language of prophecy.’” The fact that Lord 
Westbury was insolent, which is unquestionable, is, however, 
no proof that he was not also witty. The two characteristics 
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yepartees are positively brutal, like the well-known one, “ We 
may be rowing in the same boat, but not with the same 
ils;” and the equally well-repeated rebuke to the man 
ho said that he loved to lie on his back on the grass 
and look up in the face of a cow. “With a filial smile?” 
neried Jerrold. Yet no one questions that Douglas Jerrold 
was @ wit, any more than they question it of Voltaire, 
who, like most French wits, could, when at all bored, 
shoot out venom as well as provocatives to laughter. A friend 
read him a comedy in which at one passage the stage direc- 
tion oceurs, “ Ici le Chevalier rit.” ‘“ Le Chevalier,” remarked 
Voltaire, raising himself slightly up, “etait plus heureux 
que moi,’—which is criticism administered with a bludgeon. 
Yet no man has ever denied wit to Voltaise, and his claim 
ishardly less disputable, though, of course, it is much stronger, 
than Lord Westbury’s. What is wit, if this sentence, said to 
have been applied to a successor on the woolsack, is not wit? 
_—“The monotony of his character is unbroken by a single 
vice.” Clear thought, felicity of expression, are there united 
to create a laughter provoking the sense of surprise, which 
also is produced by this most subtle criticism, of which most 
reviewers, we fancy, would be very proud:—“There was 
another noble lord, a votary of the Muses, who had passed his 
life in their sweet companionship. He had laughed and 
sorrowed with them, he had sported with them by the Cas- 
talian spring, he had done everything but bathe with them.” 
There was insolence, but surely there was also wit, in the 
repartee to Sir Fitzroy Kelly:—“Sir Fitzroy Kelly, then 
facile princeps in Westminster Hall, was at one period fre- 
quently brought into the Chancery Courts to do battle with 
Bethell. On these occasions Bethell, as if bent on showing 
that the equity practitioners were unrivalled in their own 
domain, was always at -his very best. When Kelly, hard 
pressed by the telling force of his opponent’s argument, 
hastily and warmly interposed, ‘I never heard of such a thing 
in my life!’ Bethell, quite undisturbed by the interruption, 
would reply in the blandest tones with his best smile, ‘ No, 
no; I am aware you never did. We do those things here.’ ” 
It is wit, not merely brutality, which makes Lord Westbury’s 
mot on Lord Cranworth so terribly severe :—‘ One day some 
one remarked to Bethell: ‘I wonder why old Cranny always 
sits with the Lords Justices ?? The caustic but humorous reply 
was: ‘I take it to arise from a childish indisposition to be left 
alone in the dark!’” There was wit in this interjection :— 
“While the The!lusson case was proceeding, one of the counsel 
proposed deferring the consideration of some minor point till 
the day of judgment, meaning, of course, the day on which 
the final decision was to be pronounced. ‘But,’ objected Sir 
Richard Bethell, with a quiet look of mischief in his eyes, 
‘will not that day, Mr. ——, be a very busy day?’” And, 
abominably cruel as the following is, Voltaire, we think, 
would not have overrated the intelligence of the man who 
denied that it was witty:—“ He had finished an elaborate 
address just before the Court rose at the mid-day adjourn- 
ment. His junior, who would in the ordinary course follow 
on the same side after lunch, observed: ‘Mr. Attorney, you 
have evidently made a strong impression on the Court.’ ‘I 
think so too,’ said Bethell; ‘don’t disturb it.” And, lastly, 
only a man in whom was the true perception of wit could 
have said of his own client—an essential detail which Mr. 
Nash omits,—‘“ Lord C has been pleased to alter what he 
is pleased to call his mind.” A mere brutality could not have 
been accepted, as that was, as the most perfect and the most 
characteristic of its author’s verbal javelins. 





Insolence in general is, of course, resented either as coarse 
insult is—that is, as a dirty mode of inflicting blows—or 
as an onslaught in resisting which there can, from the 
conditions of the case, be no fair fighting, the assailant being 
either too high or too low for an immediate stroke back; but 
intellectual insolence, insolence pointed and polished and 
made provocative of laughter, is hated for another reason. 
It is supposed to indicate a bad nature in the insolent man, an 
inherent love of cruelty, as well as an overweening pride in 
his own intellectual powers. The pride, of course, must exist 
—though the commonest form of insolence, the insolence of 
inferiors, often proceeds from an absence of pride, a conscious- 
ness, as the vulgar say, of being “ bested”—and Lord West- 
bury had it in the extreme degree; and there must exist, also, 
some cruelty, at least enough to make the insolent man—it is 


characteristic that we have in English no noun for that adjective 


ee 


—careless of the pain he gives. There are men even at the Bar, 
where insolence is studied as weapons are by soldiers, who 
would as soon have struck a junior as have given him the pain 
which must have been inflicted by the sentence quoted above 
as uttered by the Attorney-General, and we cannot wholly 
acquit Lord Westbury of contempt for intellectual, and some- 
times even for other kinds of suffering. He liked, we fancy, 
practical joking, as in the very bad instance related on 
page 243, Vol. I.,and he must often have shocked interlocutors, 
especially if they were Bishops, for the pure pleasure 
of shocking them. But though we do not often mistake 
the nature of the evil quality existing in a man we dis- 
like, we often exaggerate its amount. Lord Westbury pyo- 
bably never understood the extent of the pain he gave. He 
says of himself that he never felt the rebukes Judges gave 
him, and his whole career suggests that he was clothed in 
mental armour proof against all darts, a serene and im- 
perturbable self-conceit, which made him at times actively con- 
temptuous of attack, and at other times humorously tolerant. 
He never even resented his own fall, not, in fact, feeling it 
as a man less perfectly clothed in that immaterial though 
most unspiritual armour would certainly have done. Per- 
sonally, he was most kindly, as was Douglas Jerrold ; he hated 
and snubbed tale-bearers; and he had strong domestic affec- 
tions, which he expressed in writing with curious stiffness and 
formality. He was aware of this difficulty in composition 
himself, explained it justly, and in explaining it, explained 
also much of his own insolence :— 

“T am and have been so long in the habit of speaking instead of 

writing, that I find composition a painfully tedious process. AsI 
speak, thoughts and words are rapidly suggested, and the associa- 
tion is quick and lively; but the slow, mechanical process of 
writing checks the train of thought, and the ideas, not being 
rapidly taken down, lose their associations and become dull and 
vapid, the chain being broken. Hence I am always impatient of 
writing, and what I express clearly in rapid utterance has no force 
or lucidity when written. Perhaps you may have heard how much 
my spoken judgments are preferred to the written ones.” 
The bitter criticism rose unbidden to his lips, without prepara- 
tion, and was uttered at once and without pause to consider. 
His lips, as Mr. Frederic Harrison remarks of him, “ seemed 
never to have known restraint,” and it was to this want, and to 
his preternatural rapidity in thinking, that much of his inso- 
lence was due. It is so, we fancy, with many such men. The 
insolence which on provocation other men think, they habitually 
utter, and utter in a form which gives it wings, and rouses not 
only in its victims, but in those who fear that they may be 
its victims, that passionate dislike, a dislike compounded of 
distaste and dread, which in Lord Westbury’s case survived his 
fall, and has not been much lessened by his death. But for 
that want of self-restraint, a want, no doubt, which was of 
the nature of unscrupulousness, his errors might have been 
judged, if not more leniently, at least without that sense of 
personal detestation which during all his life gave barbs to 
the hail of criticism which rattled on him always, till the weak 
place was found. Savagery, and insolence is savagery, in the 
midst of civilisation, is always in its origin the want of self- 
restraint. 


GENERALISATIONS ON WOMEN. 

" OMAN is the last thing that man will civilise,” 

says somewhere Mr. George Meredith’s aphoristic 
baronet. The generalisation—as géneralisations go, not a bad 
one—is typical of the way in which women are constantly 
thought of and written of. Both in their praise and dispraise, 
both by men and by women, women are spoken of at large 
just as if they were all practisers of certain ways of life, or all 
professors of certain distinct opinions. Artemus Ward was 
fond of writing of “persons of the female persuasion,” and 
the phrase is, in reality, exactly suited to the manner in which 
women are usually discussed. In a pleasant little volume 
just published by the author of “How to be Happy though 
Married,” entitled “The Five Talents of Women,” the 
notion that women are “ persons of the female persuasion ” 
is evident on every page. Though the purpose and the 
practical teachings of the book are excellent, and con- 
veyed with a considerable amount of shrewdness and humour, 
the fallacy that it is possible to ‘say something abso- 
lute’ about women is everywhere present. In truth, it is no 
more possible to generalise in the case of women than it 
is in the case of men. About men, oddly enough, only two 
generalisations have ever gained anything like universal 
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recognition,—the generalisations that all men are selfish and 
all men are greedy. In regard to women, however, the 
generalisations are endless. One declares that all women are 
ambitious; another, that every woman is at heart a rake; a 
third, that women never have any notion of humour; a fourth, 
that women have no sense of justice; a fifth, that they have 
no sense of honour; a sixth, that they cannot speak the 
truth; and a seventh, that they have no imaginations. 

No doubt the believer in generalisations in regard to women 
will declare in vindication of this arraignment that experience 
shows that all these statements, if not absolutely accurate, are 
at any rate substantially so. An appeal to experience is, of 
course, always very difficult to answer; but in this case it may 
be asked,—Does not experience show that men in equal numbers 
with women are ambitious, are rakes at heart, have no sense 
of humour, justice, or honour, are incapable of speaking 
the truth, and are utterly without imagination? If, how- 
ever, this will not serve to convince us that generalisa- 
tion in regard to women is completely misleading, the 
accusations may be met in yet another way. If all 
women are the thousand and one things that they are said 
to be in the generalisations, then women cannot, except in 
a very limited degree, be individual,—practically, they must be 
all cut out on the same pattern. But to state this is to dis- 
prove the theory of generalisdtions by a reductio ad absurdum. 
Women are as individual as men. Just as no two men have 
the same mental and moral characteristics, so no two women 
are like each other. 


While writing this, we must not seem to argue that women 
are mentally and morally the same as men. That is by no 
means our intention. We want to urge that no two women 
are alike, not that women are like men. We hold without a 
doubt that men and women differ fundamentally. They do 
not, however, differ in kind, but in degree. They have nota 
separate set of characteristics, but one sex is stronger, more 
highly developed than the other. Just as physiology seems to 
show that sex is virtually one, and that man is only the human 
being more highly developed physically, so woman mentally is 
only the less developed man. In short, the phrase, “ the weaker 
sex,” is perfectly appropriate in every sense. To say this is to say 
nothing derogatory to women, but merely to state a fact which is 
capable of universal proof. Strong women are stronger than 
weak men both in body and in mind, but the strongest 
woman must usually be weaker than the strongest man. 
By no one has this truth been better expressed than by Pope, 
when he said that in woman Heaven had only made “a softer 
man.” Men are but stronger women, and women softer men, 
—that is all that can be safely said as to the difference 
between the sexes. 

If, however, so much is admitted, it is not difficult to see 
how many of the generalisations about women have crept into 
public credence. Women are almost always observed in 
relation to men,—that is, the weaker is watched in connection 
with the stronger. Is it to be wondered that certain charac- 
teristics which are peculiar to weakness, but not primarily 
to women, should nevertheless from this fact be attributed to 
women? For instance, it is often said that women have no 
sense of justice. Nothing stated absolutely could be more 


untrue. Indeed, many women may be said to value justice | 
more than most men. It often happens, however, that a woman | 


will acquiesce in acts of injustice towards herself, or towards 
other women on the part of men, in a way which seems at 
first sight to be due to a lack of the sense of justice. In reality, 
the cause is totally different. Women, since they are the 
weaker, lean upon and trust the men to whom they are united, 
as the soldier leans on and trusts his commander. Thus, what 
in truth are acts of injustice, are passed over by them from 
the sense that they cannot, as it were, break the ranks and 
separate from their leader. They know what justice is as well 
as men, and esteem it as highly; but their weakness makes 
them often acquiesce silently in acts of injustice which men, 
from their greater sense of independence, would not tolerate. 
What we have said in regard to injustice is but an illustration. 
The idea, however, might be easily worked out with regard to 
many other of the generalisations, and most of the supposed 
peculiar characteristics of women might be shown to arise from 
the fact that woman lives in the world side by side with a less 
soft and less delicate,—that is, with a stronger repetition of 
herself. 


Before leaving the subject, we must admit that in one 








respect at least it is difficult to deny that a statement som 
what approaching the absolute may be made in regard " 
women. The nervous organisations of women have y 
doubtedly been developed, for very obvious reasons, go on 
bear physical pain better than those of men. To this abili 
to suffer in the body must also be added a power of sehen 
endurance commensurate therewith. Just as surgeons find 
women capable of standing far more pain than men, so women 
can have mental tortures inflicted upon them, and yet survive 
which would drive men to insanity. The fact that they can thus 
mentally and physically go through suffering better than men 
soon becomes obvious to women, who are, as we have said 
above, always placed side by side in the world with mep 
From this knowledge is bred that curious sense which is some. 
where at the back of so many women’s minds, and for which 
we cannot find a better phrase than that of a feelin of 
large contempt for men,—though of contempt which has no 
bitterness, and does not in the least magnify or give the sense 
of superiority to the person who feels it. All women in their 
hearts know that they are weaker than men mentally and 
bodily, but they are conscious at the same time that they have 
a power of endurance, a power of suffering, which enables 
them to surmount many of those ills of life which obtain 
such easy victories over men. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


UP THE FEEDER. 

ConGLeTON Cloud, standing out grey-blue against a clear 
distance of September sky, seemed to beckon us from our 
hills and valleys to the plains of Cheshire; but we turned 
off the road, and crossing two stone stiles and a narrow 
meadow, found ourselves on the bank of that strange little 
water which leaves the river Dane half-way up its valley, 
and flows lower down, as a feeder, into Rudyard Lake. The 
“feeder” appears at first very like a ditch,—a ditch of 
green grass. which lies in’ long swaths, hardly covered by 
water. It is a “disenchanted brook,” like the classic river 
Almo, which we have lately seen described as “ little better 
than a ditch, with artificial banks overgrown with weeds 
ae and with a little dirty water in it from the drainings 
of the surrounding vineyards.” The feeder has no claim to 
be classic; its name is enough; it is only sixty years old, and 
has not been celebrated by any modern Ovid or Cicero; yet if 
one sets to work to describe it, the description sounds very 
like that of the Almo. 

The course of the feeder is half-way up the side of the 
valley, a situation in which one does not expect to meet with 
running water. From the path along its bank, one looks up 
to wooded hills and rocky places, and down into the green 
velvet pastures of the valley through which flows the Dane, 
parallel with its odd little offspring, and on a very much lower 
level. This was at first a puzzle to the unreasoning mind, 
ignorant of the country. The river down there, the feeder up 
here ; how one could flow out of the other was something of a 
mystery. 

The feeder is solitary; mankind appears to take little 
interest in it; yet no doubt, when it was made, people thought 
it a very fine thing. Otherwise they would not have built such 
solid stone bridges over it at short intervals, bridges which 
suggest a very different character of stream from that which 
now creeps loiteringly under them. But perhaps there may be 
seasons when the Dane rushes down a headlong torrent from 
his hills, and spends his superfluous energy on the feeder. 
Certain mud-marks on the banks, on the long grass and weeds 
and rushes, bear witness to something of this kind. 

The feeder is solitary ; a white duck, sitting alone among 
the rushes with three grey ducklings, turned her head in 
surprise and alarm as we walked past ; her black eye glittered, 
but she did not stir from her place. She is probably there 
still; at least, she was there when we came down again. 
Further on, a cow had climbed up the steep grass bank from 
her companions in the valley, and stood placidly on the narrow 
path, finding it quite unnecessary, with a shocking tameness, 
to let animals of a higher kind pass by. 

Down below, the meadows were emerald green; the course 
of the Dane was hidden by trees; beyond it the woods came 
down in soft, dark, dignified sweeps, with gentle shadows on 
the lawns that lay under and between them. It was like some 
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J, well-tended park. All lonely, and on that side not 

n any cows. On our side of the valley, below where we 
Ni walking, a covey of birds rose suddenly, and a few 
a, later a solitary sportsman came out of the wood, and 
are crossed the lawn. But no shot roused the echoes of the 
valley while we were there. 

‘As we wandered on, leaving Congleton Cloud far behind us, 
into view of the wild hills at the head of the 
valley, miles away, blue with the blue of a north-east wind 
which ‘came whistling down, everything became intensified 
somehow in the deepening light and colour of the afternoon. 
The valley grew narrower, its sides grew steeper, the trees and 
bushes seemed more luxuriant; the feeder itself became more 
eresting, with its curious crop of mares’-tails, and feathery 
grasses growing on the brink. One of the bridges, its rugged 
stones hung with ivy, looked two hundred years old. The 
feeder still kept the same level, high above the Dane, which 
ran down below through the lessening meadows, its course 
here hidden by the trees and bushes on its bank. Beyond it, 
a really beautifui wood covered the shelving side of the valley. 
The trees were chiefly oak, hardly yet beginning to change 
colour; but among them grew great Scotch firs, the blue bloom 
on their dark foliage giving « wonderful soft richness to the 


whole. 

Not much further on, still keeping to the path beside the 
feeder, we realised that the level of the valley was a different 
thing; the Dane and his child were not so far apart now. 
Further on still, and the valley grew narrower, steeper, 
wilder; the river was becoming a mountain stream ; we could 
see it rushing and hurrying duwn, foaming round its great 
brown stones, with quite an air of Wales. And then, on the 
other side of the feeder, the hill broke into a great mass of 
yellow rock, looking out among what was still a crowd of 
trees. They grew along the Dane bank, too, on each side; the 
hill fell now to his right bank so steep and sudden and tall, 
with all the varied grace and colour of beech, oak, sycamore, 
fir, silver birches in their beauty, and here and there a rowan- 
tree, that a comparison rose in our minds. It may sound a 
very ambitious and even an absurd one; but one always thinks 
there must be some likeness between two things—or people— 
if they remind one of each other. And as we stood there, we 
went suddenly away to Italian Switzerland, and thought of 
the Val Verzasca. 


The valley turns as it goes on, and in this part of it the 
distant hills are almost hidden by trees and high ground. We 
‘still strolled along on the right bank of the feeder; a sociable 
donkey, grazing with some calves on the farther side, lounged 
across a bridge to make our acquaintance. We even saw a 
man cutting grass on the bank, with a discontented air of 
having nothing todo. Further on was a lonely cottage, but 
no people; further on still, where the ground sloped very 
gently from the feeder to the Dane, where the valley grew 
narrower, more full of trees, and more intensely green, with 
a sound of falling waters in the air, two black cows, large and 
lean, looked at us a little anxiously as we passed by. 


And now there was only room for a path, a bank, a hedge, 
between the feeder and the Dane; the artificial banks of our 
friend grew higher, and it flowed through a dark, damp little 
channel, almost shut out from us and daylight. And then, 
in a beautiful opening of the valley, the Dane was suddenly 
a wide, strong stream, coming thundering down a steep 
weir, with a salmon-leap beside it (or what looked like 
one). Just below the fall, a high and narrow foot-bridge 
crossed the stream, leading to more green meadows beyond, 
with many cows feeding, and trees growing tall and stately ; 
while woods clothed the left bank, and seemed to lead on to 
finer distances. There was a solid wall of great blocks of 
stone stopping up our path; and a broad stone causeway, 
mossy and damp, ran up-stream, separating the main course 
of the Dane from a sort of backwater leading down to a 
sluice, through which trickled our friend the feeder, for here 
was the birthplace of that strange little hill-side stream. 
Sitting there on the grey stones in a sheltered place, the east 
wind silent, no sound but the waterfall, the sun shining down 
On quiet trees, sparkling water, blue valley stretching on up 
the course of the beautiful Dane, we were very sorry to know 
that our afternoon’s walk was over, that “ up the feeder ” must 
be the limit, that, this sammer at least, it could not be “ up the 
Dane.” E. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 

[To tae Epitor of THE “ Spectator.’”’] 
S1r,—May I ask you to insert a suggestion by way of con- 
tribution to the discussion going on upon all sides about the 
Report of the Commission upon the Elementary Education 
Acts? I would not ask for the space were I not deeply 
convinced of the immense and immediate importance of a wise, 
and as far as possible a conciliatory, course in this matter on 
the part of Churchmen. I much fear that the issue of that 
Report may prove the death-knell of Voluntary schools. 
Those who have made it and those who support it can hardly 
be aware how formidable a weapon they are forging for 
secularists to wield. There is, however, a large body of Non- 
conformists who view with just alarm the possibility of the 
establishment of “an utterly godless ” system as the national 
system of elementary education. But it is doubtful whether 
they would not, relying upon their Sunday-schools, admit the 
most meagre programme which could be called religious, 
rather than continue to sanction what they consider a sacer- 
dotal system. But we can. if we choose, avail ourselves of 
this opportunity to secure their hearty sympathy and efficient 
assistance in establishing on a permanent basis not a meagre 
programme but a really religious system. In order to do so 
we must hold out to them the right hand of Christian fellow- 
ship, and invite them to help us by voluntary co-operation, to 
ensure that to every child of Christian parents shall be taught 
all such elements of the Christian religion as all Christians 
are agreed upon ; and those elements are by no means few or 
unimportant. There is a perfectly practicable via media 
between Board schools, and schools which in the opinion of 
Nonconformists are held under the exclusive sway of the 
parson and the squire. 


I speak from experience when I say that in several parishes 
this via media is now successfully pursued. It was only a few 
days ago that I was in a Cornish elementary school, of which 
both the clergyman and the leading Nonconformist (an active 
and thorough-going politician) had spoken to me with just 
pride and entire satisfaction. The management of this school 
is in the hands of a committee elected by the subscribers. And 
the subscribers include all ratepayers, for the school is 
supported by a voluntary rate amounting, I believe, to less 
than half the average school-rate levied by School Boards. 
The religious instruction is given daily by the schoolmaster 
(an Anglican), and it includes the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the Ten Commandments, and intelligent Scripture 
teaching. It is almost needless to add that there are, side-by- 
side with this, efficient Sunday-schools at which each denomina- 
tion provides its “distinctive” religious instruction. I know 
of several other instances of similar success, and I believe that 
in nearly every case the clergyman has been elected Chairman 
of the Committee, and is the official correspondent. It is, in 
short, a Voluntary School Board. It possesses six distinct 
advantages :—(1.) It makes religious teaching of an elemen- 
tary kind—sufficient, that is to say, for at any rate the younger 
children—a bond of union instead of an apple of discord. (2.) 
It evokes positive religious feeling, exhibited by voluntary 
contribution, instead of negative prejudice on religious 
subjects. (3.) It secures economical administration instead of 
the proverbial extravagance of School Boards. (4.) It pro- 
motes general interest in the school, instead of its being left 
practically to the Clerk of the School Board, who, as in many 
instances, resides at a distance. (5.) It avoids the expense and 
the periodical stirring-up of antipathies on religious subjects, 
which are the invariable concomitants (may I say, the “in- 
separable accidents”?) of School Board elections. (6.) It 
narrows the necessity for the application of the conscience 
clause to the comparatively rare cases of Jews, Roman 
Catholics, and Unitarians. 

Is it too much to ask of fellow-Churchmen that they should 
realise the gravity of the crisis, and not be led into a course 
which will unite Nonconformists and secularists against what 
they call sacerdotalism, and so produce the obliteration of 
anything that can fitly be called religion from the national 
system of elementary education ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

CuarLes THomas Dyke ACLAND. 


Killerton, Exeter, October 19th. 
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THE GUILDS AND THE HANDICRAFTS. 
(To tHE EpiTor or THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’ } 

S1r,—I was glad to see in your article on “ A Technical Insti- 
tute,” in the Spectator of October 13th, that you warmly 
acknowledge the munificence of the Goldsmiths’ Company in 
their action as to the New Cross Institute; but I think the 
writer of the article is somewhat wanting in information on 
the subject when he says,—“Of course, at the present 
moment, the Companies, except by their names (the Cloth- 
workers’ is a commendable exception), almost entirely fail to 
recognise their responsibilities to particular trades.” 

In the first place, the Guilds were provident or brotherly 
societies before they were trade guilds, and the assistance they 
give to those of their brethren who have fallen into reduced 
circumstances is one of the most pleasing duties of the execu- 
tive of all the Companies, and which has always been carried 
out by them in a most liberal spirit. I quite agree with you 
that, after the help given in this way, they cannot better 
devote any surplus funds they may have than in assisting the 
trades which they represent; and it is your assertion that, 
with one exception, they fail in doing this that I desire to 
correct. Great credit is due to the Clothworkers, who were, I 
believe, the pioneers in promoting technical education in 
connection with their own craft. But their good example has 
been followed by many others. I am much mistaken if the 
Goldsmiths have not taken a considerable interest in the 
education of their own trade; and the sum spent by the 
Drapers in the cause of technical education generally would, I 
am sure, surprise many of your readers. The Fishmongers’ 
Company has also given much time and money in the interest 
of the fishery trade, and this your article completely ignores. 

I have mentioned the above Companies because you allude 
to them by name; but what I desire to point out is that many 
of the minor Companies are doing precisely the work which 
you recommend,—viz., each in their own way endeavouring to 
help on the education of the trade which their name repre- 
sents. The Carpenters, Coopers, Coach and Harness Makers, 
Farriers, Fanmakers, Joiners, Plumbers, Turners, Shipwrights, 
and others, have each taken a part in the movement; and I 
trust, therefore, you will modify the sweeping assertion that 
such efforts are confined to one Company. 

As Iam the representative of one of the above Companies 
(the Carpenters’), perhaps you will allow me to state the 
means we have adopted. Until recent years, we had but very 
small funds; but as soon as we had a hall in which we could 
carry out our ideas, we, in conjunction with the Joiners, held 
an exhibition of works in wood, offering prizes for the best 
examples of practical carpentry, joinery, and carving. This 
was in 1884. In each of the three following years, we had 
courses of lectures on matters connected with building, 
delivered by Professors of University and King’s Colleges, and 
others. The attendance at these lectures varied from three 
hundred te five hundred,—foremen, clerks of works, and young 
men from architects’ offices forming the chief portion of the 
audience. This year we have had a second exhibition, and 
were gratified to find a marked improvement over the former 
one in the character of the work, both practical and ornamental. 

Last October we opened a free technical lending and 
1eference library, containing all the best works on carpentry 
and joinery, which is open every day and one evening in the 
week. We have also instituted an examination, both theoretical 
and practical, in those subjects in which clerks of works and 
others engaged in the building trade ought to be well informed ; 
and as amongst the examiners were members of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, Institute of Civil Engineers, 
Architectural Association, Institute of Builders, Clerks of 
Works’ Association, and Sir Philip Magnus, of the City and 
Guilds Institute, we think a certificate gained will be of con- 
siderable service to the holder. At the first examination, in 
June last, fifteen candidates presented themselves, and twelve 
passed, three in the first and nine in the second grade. 

The Carpenters’ Company have also built and carried 
on a Working Man’s Institute on their estate at Stratford, 
where there are technical classes for carpentry and joinery, 
mechanical engineering, and practical plumbing, taught by 
certificated teachers. The workshops are also open to boys, 
and masters are provided to teach them the use of tools. There 
are classes for building-construction, freehand drawing, and 
machine-construction, and drawing in connection with the 
Science and Art Department; there are also classes for 
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cooking, for both girls and women. I have thus enlarged 
our method because I know what is being done, and It <4 
you will see that, in our humble way, we are striving to mr 
out what you suggest as a fitting way to use our funds and 

that the Guilds generally are doing much more than : 0 
article gives them credit for—I am, Sir, &., ~ 

STANTON Wm. PREsToy, 

Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall, E.C., October 16th, 





VEGETARIANISM AND DRUNKENNESS. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “SpEctaTor,’”’] 

S1r,—Pray allow me to correct a misapprehension about what 
we vegetarians maintain on the above subject. The Vege. 
tarianism of the great majority of us here includes milk and! 
its products in its list of allowable foods ; and it is that system 
if the products of milk are taken in a fresh and not in a par. 
tially spoiled state, that we maintain is a cure for the taste for 
excessive indulgence in stimulants. I alluded to this when I 
said “diluted fresh milk would have a directly contrary 
effect” to that of the constant drinking of sour buttermilk. 
You may, to be sure, object in strictness to the term “ vege. 
tarianism” being applied to a system which includes any 
animal food whatever ; but ninety-nine out of one hundred of 
the so-called vegetarians of the world are milk-drinkers as 
well. They are classed as vegetarians notwithstanding—] 
am, Sir, &c., 

Amroth. A. Boyt, 

[We should define vegetarianism as “a system of diet 
which forbids the taking of life,” and only smiled at our 
correspondent’s wider description.—ED. Spectator. ] 





EDMUND KEAN. 
|To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’] 
S1r,—Concerning the letter of your correspondent, “ A. G.,” 
will you kindly allow me to say I have found statements which, 
I think, clearly prove Nance Carey to have been the mother of 
Edmund Kean ? 

One J. Anderson, of Camden Cottages, Camden Town, has 
left it on record that he was “particularly intimate” with 
Edmund Kean the elder. “About the year 1787 or 1788,” he 
writes,—“ My intimacy with Edmund was interrupted by his 
attention to Miss Carey, daughter of George Saville Carey; 
and our evening walks generally terminated at the door of 
Carey’s chambers in Gray’s Inn.” 

The sequel of Kean’s “attention” to Miss Carey is told by 
Miss Tidswell. One morning in March, the latter was awaked 
by the elder Kean, who said,—* Nance Carey is with child, and 
begs you to go to her at her lodgings in Chancery Lane.” 
Accompanied by her aunt, Miss Tidsweil went to Nance Carey, 
who soon after gave birth to an infant who eventually became 
England’s greatest tragic actor. 

Moreover, in a letter Nance Carey addressed to the tragedian 
she styles him, “ My dear child,” and calls herself “ his affec- 
tionate mother.” From the year he became famous, he allowed 
her fifty pounds a year; I can find no proof that he was 
equally liberal to Miss Tidswell, as has been asserted. Finally, 
Nance Carey was living with him in the cottage close by the 
Richmond Theatre during his last days. All this I have 
mentioned in “The Life and Adventures of Edmund Kean.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., FITZGERALD MOLLOY. 


A CORRECTION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—Please allow me to offer the following correction as to a 
matter of fact. In a review of Professor Roemer’s “ Origin of 
the English People and Language” (see Spectator, Octobir 
20th, 1888, p. 1444), I find the following remark :—“ There is, 
however, one question which the Professor raises where 
judgment in England will go against him. And as we cannot 
discuss his view at any length, we prefer to let him state it in 
his own words.” The italics are mine. 

Professor Roemer states on his title-page that his work is 
compiled “from the best and latest authorities.” Hence the 
sentence which is said to be “ in his own words,” is really part 
of a passage, familiar to hundreds of the rising generation, 
copied verbally, to the extent of several pages, from the intro- 
duction to “Specimens of English Literature from 1394 to 
1579,” as published by the Clarendon Press. The reviewer 
could hardly be aware of this, as the whole of this long passage 
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ithout any marks of quotation, or any mention of 
the author, or any hint, beyond that on the title-page, that it 
js unoriginal. It is, however, quite true that it is from one of 
«the best and latest authorities.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

WaLTeER W. SKEAT. 


is copied, W. 








POETRY. 


LOSS. 
SoMETHING is gone : 
I know it by this pain : 
But yesterday I had it, 
; ‘To-morrow though I bade it, 
It would not come again. 





Something is gone: 

What shall we that thing call ? 
A touch, a tone, that thrilled me, 
A hidden joy that filled me? 

Say, that is all. 

And now ’tis gone, 

Lightly as first it came ; 
The sky a little colder, 
‘The heart a little older, 

All else the same. 


All else the same? 
O death, all-covering sea! 
‘Come with thy floods and drown me; 
‘That thing I sought to crown me 
Was all the world to me. 


GAIN. 
SoMETHING has come : 
I felt it yestereve : 
‘The lark on high was singing, 
‘The happy church-bells ringing ; 
How could I grieve? 
I could not grieve. 
An old man weary lay; 
T lifted up his burden, 
He blessed me, and in guerdon 
Mine slipped away. 


It slipped away. 
There came a child in pain; 

I soothed it, and soon after 

A burst of April laughter 
Followed the rain. 

How could I grieve ? 
O blessed human heart ! 

That in the joy of giving 

Hast found the bliss of living, 
Up, play thy part! 

Strive, and not rest ! 
Rest here below is none. 

Beneath a sky o’erarching 

The hosts of men are marching : 
Angels look on. 

Yet not in dark, 
Nor wholly sad thy way ; 

But here in sunny meadows, 

There overcast with shadows ; 
So runs our day. A. G. B. 





‘AUTUMN, 1888. 

‘SPRING, long awaited, blossomed but to fleet, 
For hardly had she from their moaning won 
The winds to melody, and coaxed the sun 

To tinge with emerald the trembling wheat, 

Than Summer, envious of a.spell so sweet, 

And all the sudden wonder it had done, 
Dissolved the dream of joy at last begun ; 

Then stole not e’er again from her retreat. 

But, ah! the solace wrought by Autumn’s smile 
For Summer’s ban of tearfulness and blight ! 

Almost it seemed as tho’ from her exile 
Spring, in atonement for too swift a flight, 

Had ventured back on earth, to make awhile 
A golden resurrection of delight. 

WILLIAM TOYNBEE. 


—————— ee 





BOOKS. 


—@~—— 
JOHN WARD, PREACHER.* 

John Ward, Preacher, is a remarkable book,—the power of 
which seems to us, however, to consist even more in the 
side-sketches than in that of the Calvinistic hero and 
his agnostic wife. These sketches, too, are no doubt 
very vigorous; but the sketch of the Calvinist preacher 
gains a good deal of its vigour in consequence of the 
ignoring of theological makeweights which, little as they 
might have told in Jonathan Edwards’s day, could not 
possibly have been ignored in our own day (to which this 
story clearly belongs), by so earnest and fine a nature as 
John Ward’s. Doubtless he was one who would have trusted 
Scripture against nineteenth-century prepossessions without 
any hesitation; but none the less nineteenth-century pre- 
possessions would have called his attention and opened his 
eyes to all that aspect of Scripture which tells against the 
doctrine of final reprobation; and he could not, therefore, 
by any possibility have wholly ignored those passages in 
St. Paul which have often been quoted, and will often be 
quoted again, in favour of the belief in universal salvation, 
and which certainly are far stronger in favour of uni- 
versalism than anything which can be quoted from either 
Epistles or Gospels in favour of that final damnation which is 
regarded by the hero of this book as the foundation of all 
God’s promises. Again, John Ward, living, as he is supposed 
to do, in our own day, could hardly by any possibility have con- 
travened St. Paul’s direct command,—‘ If any brother hath an 
unbelieving wife, and she is content to dwell with him, let him 
not leave her. And the woman which hath an unbelieving 
husband, and he is content to dwell with her, let her not leave 
her husband. For the unbelieving husband is sanctified in the 
wife, and the unbelieving wife is sanctified in the brother.” 
In order, we suppose, to make her picture more effective, the 
author has excluded from her story theological considerations 
which could not, in our day at all events, have been overlooked 
by such a one as John Ward, full of love for his wife as he was, 
and even fuller still of reverence for the inspired writings. In 
this way the author has secured a Rembrandt-like intensity of 
effect which is in reality almost inconceivable in the cireum- 
stances which she has chosen to imagine. Of course, Elder Dean, 
or any of the ignorant elders of Lockhaven, might have held 
the views here attributed to them ; but that sucha oneas John 
Ward, who at least knew his Bible thoroughly, and all that 
could have been urged from the Bible against both his high- 
flying doctrine of reprobation, and the practical conduct by 
which he superstitiously persuaded himself that he had been 
supernaturally led to bring back his wife to what he regarded 
as orthodox truth, should have shown so absolute an ignoragce 
of the counsels by which the Bible re-enforces the tender 
dictates of his own heart, is not at all credible. John Ward 
could not by any possibility, being what he was, have acted as 
he did in a time when the temper of the day throws so strong 
a light on all the more hopeful and optimistic theological 
elements of the Bible, and on all the passages in which St. Paul 
teaches true tolerance. He would have been well aware that 
St. Paul, however easy it may be to argue for his pre- 
destinarianism, was certainly no Calvinist, as well as that he 
would have condemned in very emphatic language the screw 
which John Ward is described as thinking it right to put on 
his wife’s conscience, to make her give up her heretical opinions. 
The picture of the womanly agnostic is, to our mind at least, 
truer, if not more impressive, than the picture of the pious and 
gentle fanatic. Indeed, the fashion in which Helen Ward 
straggles off quite gratuitously into pure agnosticism, simply 
because she cannot come up to her husband’s standard of 
orthodoxy, is very lifelike, and would be decidedly feminine 
were it not that we should have expected a nature so loving as 
hers, and so sensitive to the highest aspects of her husband’s 
noble devoutness, to have retained through everything her 
faith in the substantial reality of that husband’s inner 
life, and therefore her faith in God. It seems to us that, 
though she might easily have convinced herself that John 
Ward’s doctrinal system was incredible,—that was not difficult 
to see,—she could not possibly have persuaded herself so 
easily as she did that the devoutness of his nature was only a 
measure of the length and breadth and depth of the illusions 





* John Ward, Preacher. By Margaret Deland. London: Longmans. 
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in which he lived and moved and had his being. She might 
have been driven into pure agnosticism by the Calvinism of 
any one whom she had loved less deeply and adequately, but 
hardly even by the Calvinism of one whom she revered and 
loved as she did her husband, yet whose whole life would have 
been a pursuit of a will-o’-the-wisp, if there were no true 
object for prayer. Thus, it seems to us that while the two 
chief figures of this remarkable story are figures of high 
interest, they are both of them overdrawn and wrested from 
their true perspective. 

The other characters are all vividly painted, excepting 
Gifford Woodhouse, who belongs to a class of heroes 
whom we may describe as a cross-breed between mus- 
cular Christians and moral prigs. The author knew what 
she meant to paint in Dick Forsythe, and has painted 
him very well. But, under-bred and unpleasant as he is, 
he is hardly more objectionable than Gifford Woodhouse, with 
his Edgworthian virtues and his clumsy candour. But the 
picture of Dr. Howe’s easy-going, inert Christianity,—a 
Christianity all social prepossession and unreasoned conven- 
tionalism,—of his kindly worldliness and irritation at the 
troublesome conseientiousness of the religious or unreligious 
saints; of his sister’s tart worldliness and simple inability 
even to imagine the scruples which Dr. Howe understood but 
disliked ; of Mr. Dale’s gentle and suppressed enthusiasm, of 
the true nature of which he finds it so impossible to give his 
unspiritual and self-opinionated wife even the faintest con- 
ception ; of the two Miss Woodhouses, with their common 
pride in their nephew, their mild rivalries, and benignant 
satisfaction in their own different hobbies; and of little Mr. 
Denner, with his absolute inability to choose between them, 
even though his secret inclination points plainly to the 
least elderly and least dictatorial of the two,—the picture 
of all these figures is painted with a delicacy that implies 
no ordinary talent. Indeed, in the sketch of that clearly 
outlined but faint and finikin character of Mr. Denner, 
with just enough life in him to feel keenly his solitude, 
and not enough to impel him distinctly to any natural mode 
of relieving that solitude, there is, we think, distinct genius- 
The way in which he takes opinions on the comparative merits 
of Miss Deborah and Miss Ruth Woodhouse, and then 
acquiesces in the suggestion to offer to the one whom he least 
likes; but, above all, the way in which he repels Dr. Howe's 
attempt to read the service for the Visitation of the Sick to 
him on his death-bed, and gallantly insists on dying as he had 
lived, without making-believe to be a better Christian than he 
was, these characteristics are touched off with a delicacy that 
is as rare as it is fascinating. Better to our minds than John 
Ward’s self-torturing piety, better than Helen Ward’s reckless 
and broken-hearted snatches at agnosticism, is little Mr. 
Denner’s determination not to let Dr. Howe assume an in- 
tensity of faith in him which he knew to be unreal, not to be 
an accomplice in a dying act of conventional devotion which 
was not the true expression of his own heart :— 

“The rector had clasped his hands upon his stick, and was 
looking intently at Mr. Denner, his lower lip thrust out and his 
eyebrows gathered in an absent frown. ‘ William,’ he said sud- 
denly, ‘ you’ve seen the doctor this morning ?’—‘ Yes,’ Mr. Denner 
answered, ‘oh, yes. He is very kind about getting here early; 
the nights seem quite long, and it is a relief to see him early.’— 
‘I have not seen him to-day,’ said Dr. Howe slowfy, ‘ but yester- 
day he made me feel very anxious about you. Yes, we were all 
quite anxious, William.’—The lawyer gave a little start, and 
looked sharply at his old friend; then he said, hesitating slightly, 
‘ That—ah—that was yesterday, did I understand you to say ?’— 
Dr. Howe leaned forward and took one of Mr. Denner’s trembling 
little hands in his, which was strong and firm. ‘ Yes,’ he said 
gently, ‘but, William, my dear old friend, I am anxious still. I 
cannot help—I cannot help feeling that—that ’—— Stay,’ inter- 
rupted Mr. Denner, with a visible effort at composure, ‘ I—I quite 
understand. Pray spare yourself the pain of speaking of it, 
Archibald. You are very kind, but—I quite understand.’—He 
put his hand before his eyes a moment, and then blindly stretched 
it out to his friend. The rector took it, and held it hard in his 
own. The two men were silent. Mr. Denner was the first to 
speak.— It is very good in you to come and tell me, Archibald. I 
fear it has discomposed you; it was very painful for you. Pray 
do not allow yourself to feel the slightest annoyance; it is of no 
consequence, I—ah—assure you. But since we are on the sub- 
ject, perhaps you will kindly mention—how—how soon ?’—‘I 
hope, I trust,’ answered the rector huskily, ‘it may not be for 
several days.’— But probably,’ said Mr. Denner calmly, ‘ pro- 
bably—sooner.’—Dr. Howe bowed his head.—‘ Ah—just so— 
just so. I—I thank you, Archibald.’—Suddenly the rector drew a 
long breath, and straightened himself, as though he had forgotten 
something. ‘It must come to us all, sooner or later,’ he said 
gently, ‘and if we have lived well we need not dread it. Surely 





you need not, of all the men I have ever known.’—T haye a} 
endeavoured,’ said Mr. Denner, in a voice which still trembled 
little, ‘to remember that I was a gentleman.’—Dr. Howe ® 
his lips and shut them again before he spoke. ‘I—I meant that th 
trust in God, William, of a Christian man, which is yours, m ° 
be your certain support now.’—The lawyer looked up, with a faint 
surprise dawning in his eyes. ‘Ah—you are very good to gq 

I’m sure,’ he replied courteously.—Dr. Howe moved his robe 
nervously, clasping and reclasping them upon the head of }j 
stick. ‘Yes, William,’ he said, after a moment’s silence, ‘that 
trust in God which leads us safely through all the dark places in 
life will not fail us at the end. The rod and the staff stil] comfort 
us.’—‘ Ah—yes,’ responded Mr. Denner.—The rector gained con- 
fidence as he spoke. ‘And you must have that blessed assurancg 
of the love of God, William,’ he continued ; ‘ your life has been 
so pure and good. You must see in this visitation, not chastise. 
ment, but mercy.—Dr. Howe’s hand moved slowly back to the 
big pocket in one of his black coat-tails, and brought out a smal} 
shabby prayer-book.—‘ You will let me read the prayers for the 
sick,’ he continued gently, and without waiting for a reply be 

to say with more feeling than Dr. Howe often put into the readin 
of the service,—‘ “‘ Dearly beloved, know this, that Almighty God 
is the Lord of life and death, and of all things to them pertaining , 
as” * Archibald,’ said Mr. Denner faintly, ‘ you will excuse 
me, but this is not—not necessary, as it were.’—Dr. Howe looked 
at him blankly, the prayer-book closing in his hand.—‘I mean? 
Mr. Denner added, ‘ if you will allow me to say so, the time for— 
for speaking thus has passed. It is now, with me, Archibald’— 
There was a wistful look in his eyes as he spoke.—‘I know, 
answered Dr. Howe tenderly, thinking that the Visitation of the. 
Sick must wait; ‘but God enters into now; the Eternal is our. 
refuge, a very present help in time of trouble.’-—‘ Ah—yes’—saiq 
the sick man; ‘ but I should like to approach this from our usual 
—point of view, if you will be so good. I have every respect for 
your office, but would it not be easier for us to speak of—of this, 
as we have been in the habit of speaking on all subjects, quite— 
in our ordinary way, as it were? You will pardon me, Archibald, 
if I say anything else seems—ah—unreal ?’—Dr. Howe rose and 
walked tothe window. He stood there a few minutes, but the 
golden June day was dim, and there was a tightening in his 
throat that kept him silent. When he came back to the bedside, 
he stood looking down at the sick man, without speaking.—Mr. 
Denner was embarrassed. ‘I did not mean to pain you,’ he said.— 
‘William,’ the rector answered, ‘have I made religion so worth- 
less? Have I held it so weakly that you feel that it cannot help 
you now ?’—‘ Oh, not at all,’ responded Mr. Denner, ‘ not at all. 
I have the greatest respect for it,—I fear I expressed myself 
awkwardly,—the greatest respect; I fully appreciate its value, I 
might say its necessity, in the community. But—but if you 
please, Archibald, since you have kindly come to tell me of this— 
change, I should like to speak of it in our ordinary way; to 
approach the subject as men of the world. It is in this manner, 
if you will be so good, I should like to ask you a question. I 
think we quite understand each other; it is unnecessary to be 
anything but—natural.’—The clergyman took his place on the: 
side of the bed, but he leaned his head on his hand, and his eyes. 
were hidden. ‘Ask me anything you will. Yet, though I may 
not have lived it, William, I cannot answer you as anything but 
a Christian man now.’—‘ Just so,’ said Mr. Denner politely—‘ah 
—certainly ; but, between ourselves, doctor, putting aside this 
amiable and pleasing view of the church, you understand,— 
speaking just as we are in the habit of doing,—what do you 
suppose—wkat do you think—is beyond ?’—His voice had sunk to: 
a whisper, and his eager eyes searched Dr. Howe’s face.” 


That seems to us to mark the highest water-mark of literary 
depth and delicacy reached in a book of much more than 
common power,—though we are not sure that the picture 
which follows of Mr. Denner’s triumph in thinking that he is. 
about to solve the great mystery, is quite in keeping with the 
studied repression of Dr. Howe’s consolations which we have: 
just cited. 








MR. STILLMAN’S “TRACK OF ULYSSES” AND 
“VENUS OF MELOS.”* 


THE traditions of pre-historic Greece have been defined by a. 
very competent judge as the history of a past which never had 
a present. It may seem rash, therefore, to make any positive 
assertion concerning such a past. Yet we “ potently believe,” 
to use Hamlet’s phrase, that a thousand years B.C., with a. 
century or two, it may be, behind them, there lived in a small 
island, off the Western coast of Greece, named Ithaca, a petty 
chieftain named Ulysses. Our belief is based on the reasonable: 
assumption that Homer did not invent the names of his chief 
Greek heroes any more than he invented names for the 
cities and districts which they ruled; and we trust for 
the date to the inference which Mr. Gladstone acutely 
drew from the absence of all mention of Dorians and 
Ionians from the Homeric poems. It smacks of absurdity, 
then, from such a crumb of knowledge concerning the 
Ulysses of fact, to compare him even momentarily with 





* On the Track of Ulysses: together with an Excursion in Quest of the so-called 
Venus of Melos. © Studies in Archmology, made during a Cruise among the 
Greek Islands. By W. J. Stillman. Boston and New York, U.8.A.: Houghton, 
Mifflin, and Co. ; Cambridge, U.S.A.: The Riverside Press. 1888, 
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oharlemagne. Yet we do so because the Charlemagne of 
fetion is, in a literary sense, dead ; while the Ulysses of fiction 
is alive, and from a literary point of view, even more alive than 
he ever was in the palmiest days of “ insolent Greece and 
haughty Rome.” A more vivacious creature, indeed, never 
ng from poet’s brain. For the immortality which he 


spral 
; dwith Achilles and the rest of Homer’s greater heroes, 


inherite 
has be 
as superior ‘ 
after death was superior to that of his brother-shades. Shake- 
gpeare puts the finest of his political speeches—and fine 
‘ndeed it is—into the mouth of Ulysses. The third great 
episode in Dante’s Inferno describes the last voyage and death 
of Ulysses. And one of the best—Homeric enthusiasts might 
say the very best—of Tennyson’s minor poems bears the super- 
scription of “ Ulysses.” Mr. Stillman has little to tell of this 
pero, Whose fame is quite literally wre perennius; but what 
ne has to tell, he tells very pleasantly and freshly. He 
photographs the Ithacan instantaneously, so to speak, by 
describing him as “the type for all time of craft, duplicity, 
and daring, as well as of faith and patient endurance.” And 
ue follows this up with a full, accurate, and lively summary 
of the multitudinous wanderings of Ulysses between Troy and 
Ithaca. This summary is accompanied by a map of those 
wanderings which will please many a good Homeric scholar 
who has read the Odyssey again and again without paying the 
slightest heed to its geography, and in so doing has uncon- 
<siously coincided with certain German critics who—Mr. 
Stillman is responsible for this statement—will have it that all 
the local allusions of the Odyssey are imaginary. It is needless 
to say that, so far as the track of Ulysses is concerned, every 
inch of this map west of Homer’s Scheria (Corfu) is quite as 
imaginary as any map that could be made of Sinbad’s track or 
(sulliver’s. Mr. Stillman is, of course, quite aware of this, and 
draws with precision the line which separates Homer the poet. 
all compact of imagination, from Homer the traveller. He looks 
apon Corfu as the Western limit of that traveller’s experience. 
The illustration which shows the West Coast of that island 
will surprise and please all readers of the Odyssey who have 
purposely or heedlessly neglected its geography, and will make 
them regret that they cannot follow Mr. Stillman so readily. 
or appreciate his illustrations so keenly, when they get to 
Ithaca, and find that there at least “the author of the Odyssey 
knew well every foot of land he describes.” We shall quote a 
passage directly bearing on this point, but have first to say 
that Mr. Stillman is an excellent scholar, with a very firm 
grasp of the subject which he handles so lightly. Yet after a 
page which is a fine specimen of the neat way in which some 
able writers can closely pack their knowledge—a page in 
which, with a laugh at Schliemann, a smile for Max Miller, 
anda most respectful bow to Professor Jebb—he casts his vote 
cautiously against “the reality of a Trojan war,” and then 
proceeds with an inconsistency which, after all, perhaps only 
brings him into line with every writer on Homeric questions, 
from Wolf to Mr. Gladstone, as follows :— 


“The general knowledge shown in the Odyssey divides itself 


into two kinds : that which was part of the general geography of the | 


day; and that of which the poet had personal cognizance, which 
s limited to Corfu, Ithaca, Nericus, and possibly Pylos; and this 
exclusiveness suggests that Homer, a stranger in the West, had 
ome, as I did, simply to follow and study the traces of Ulysses’ 
wanderings, and that he did so, in obedience to a clearly preserved 
tradition as to his great exemplar, which was almost impossible 
without the still remembered personal presence. What he describes 
s admirably told, even to the ‘sandy shore’ of Pylos, in a world 
whose sandy shores are rare ; but Homer does not seem to have any 
uiental vision of the lands and islands of which Ulysses only 
speaks in his story—the lands of the Cimmerians, of the Laestry- 
¥vnians, the Cyclops, the Lotophagi, the homes of Circe and 
Calypso, are only heard of. Cythera close by is not named, and 
“rete and Egypt are only named. This kind of fufilment, as well 
as this kind of omission, gives a tone of personality to the poem, as 
the composition of one person, and that one familiar with the scene 
of its major events, and it strengthens my belief in the hypothesis 
of the presence of Homer in Ithaca, and by a certain implication 
argues for a logical relation between the hero and the Trojan war, 
‘mplying the actuality of both.” 


In justice to Mr. Stillman. it must be said that the above is 
a far from favourable specimen of his workmanship, which is 
strongly marked, for the most part, by clearness of statement 
and liveliness of style. We must leave it, however, to shift for 
itself, and pass on to some of the author’s amusing banter of 
Schliemann, but not without observing that every competent 


for appraising the value or significance of his own discoveries. 
“ The island Greek,” says Mr. Stillman, * is quick-witted, and, 
like the Irishman, never confesses himself at fault in anything 
you want to know, especially in things connected with ancient 
history or archzology. He solves the hardest and most obscure 


| problem by a bold dash, and is even surer than Schliemann in 


en brightened and quickened in a way which makes it | 
to theirs, so to speak, as the state of Teiresias | 








his breezy inductions.” The last expression strikes us as 
“mobled queen” struck Polonius, and as there is nothing 
quite so good in the author’s other merry references to “the 
naif Doctor,” we shall merely mention that after spouting 
Homer to some Ithacan villagers, who had assembled, as he 
thought, to do him honour, he mistook their tears of merri- 
ment for tears of pathos. The explanation of his error lay in 
the fact that “no one in the assemblage could understand a 
word of the Greek in the Doctor’s pronunciation.” 

We have said that Mr. Stillman is an excellent scholar; 
but his cue in his first “study” is to conceal rather than 
display his scholarship. To this we owe, no doubt, a 
bright and vigorous sketch of Corfiote history, from the 
earliest days to those of Palmerston, who surrendered this 
splendid island to Greece very much against his will, 
and shortly after defending his own views on paper with 
arguments as cogent as any that were ever used by any 
statesman on a similar occasion. It is important to re- 
member that Corfu, except for a short period during the 
Persian War, was never incorporated with Greece. It suffered 
many things, not altogether undeservedly, from many con- 
querors, and flourished more or less for centuries under 
Rome, and for centuries under Venice. England ‘followed 
Venice, and, as Mr. Stillman shabbily says. “the English 
occupation endowed the island with good roads, most of which 
are maintained in fair condition still.” Under the English 
occupation the population and prosperity of Corfu advanced 
unmistakably by leaps and bounds, and both have gradually 
dwindled since our departure, till Corfu is nothing more now 
than a delightful winter-resort given over to invalids and 
sportsmen. We do right to be angry with Mr. Stillman for 
his faithless silence on this point, and are mollified but not 
satisfied with his subsequent admission, when speaking of a 
road in Cerigo, that it was “kept in repair by those fitting 
successors of Venice, the English, who certainly left the 
Ionian Islands in a state of prosperity higher than that of to- 
day. Good roads were almost everywhere provided, and good 
ways of other kinds, now lost entirely, if I might believe the 
complaints of the people.” 

Of personal reminiscences, Mr. Stillman is neither too 
sparing nor too profuse, and we should gladly quote, if space 
permitted. his humorous description of a Greek Lent, “which 
is equal to starvation to outsiders,” and his racily American 
reflections on a petroleum-can which he found in use near the 
fountain of Arethusa in Ithaca. Here, however, we must 
take leave of his first study, and sum up the impression 
which it made upon us by saying, in a well-worn formula, 
that it is very readable and very well worth reading. And 
here, too, we find it most convenient to congratulate H. O. 
Houghton and Co. on the admirable way in which they have 
electrotyped and printed the book before us. It would be easy 
indeed to find words of praise for its electrotypes and paper. 
The former are beautiful, and the latter superb. But to 
find an appropriate epithet for the printing of this typo- 
graphical gem is beyond our powers. We must content our- 
selves with saying that it not only does infinite credit to the 
firm which we have had the pleasure of naming, but is so 
“entire and perfect,” that every American who cares for such 
things must proudly regard it as an honour to his country. 

Mr. Stillman’s second * study,” contrasted with his first, will 
give an attentive reader assurance of Mr. Stillman’s ability. 
In this study he is on his mettle. He is now as ready to 
display all the resources of his erudition as he was, apparently, 
then to conceal them. The subtle change in his style is also 
very noteworthy. But we have no space left except for 
stating, in the briefest and baldest form, our opinion of the 
results of his able investigation. The theory which he tries 
so well to prove is that the so-called Venus of Melos is the 
wingless statue of Victory which once stood in the little 
temple of Niké Apteros on the Acropolis at Athens. How 
and why this famous statue was brought to Melos as a hiding- 
place, Mr. Stiliman tries to show with much ingenuity. But 
his frank admission that his theory is “open to the grave 
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judge is now aware that the great excavator has no capacity | objection that it is one in which hypothesis bears an undue 
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proportion to proven fact,” quite apart from other considera- 
tions, forces us to reject it. So we are compelled reluctantly 
to return a verdict of “Not proven” to his contention that 
this so-called Venus is a Victory at all. One point, however, 
of great importance and interest, which he has unquestionably 
carried against the all but universal opinion of artists and 
archeologists, is that this peerless statue, which has nothing 
to fear from comparison with that which “enchants the 
world” at Florence, is really and truly not a Venus at all. 
We can do no more now than commend this remarkable 
“study” to all who care for questions of art and archeology, 
with a strong and, we believe, well-grounded hope that Mr. 
Stillman’s book will prove “a joy for ever” to many a 
purchaser, for it is beyond all doubt “a thing of beauty.” 





THE PRINCIPLES OF PENAL ADMINISTRATION.* 
In spite of its barbarous title, and in spite of a somewhat 
chaotic arrangement—there is nothing so confusing as an 
unsuccessful attempt at a logical system of exposition—Mr. 
Tallack has written a very useful book. Not only is the 
information it contains valuable and interesting, but the com- 
ments and deductions are sensible and well considered. The 
volume, indeed, is one which cannot possibly be overlooked by 
those interested in that most important question,—‘ How are 
we to treat our criminals so that the punishments we inflict 
may at once deter others and reform the wrong-doers them- 
selves” 

Mr. Tallack begins his book by a statement of certain 
fundamental principles which should govern us in dealing 
with the prevention of crime. First in order, he places 
the undeniable dictum that “constant vigilance is need- 
ful that the proposed means of restricting social maladies 
do not become encouragements of the very evils to be | 
repressed.” Into the striking instances he gives of charities 
which. though apparently beneficial, in reality encourage 
poverty and crime, we cannot enter. We must, however, 
quote an excellent story illustrating the folly—we might 
almost say, the wickedness—of giving money to beggars and 
vagrants. A tramp once asked a lady “to save him from 
something he very much dreaded.” She gave him a half-crown, 
and inquired,—* Now. my poor fellow, what have I saved you 
from" * From being obliged to go and doa day’s work,” was 
the prompt reply. Equally good as a retort and as an illustra- 
tion of Mr. Tallack’s principle, was the answer of a tramp to a 
philanthropist who insulted him with the offer of work,— | 
* No; not so long as I can get twelve shillings a day anda 
skinful by begging : it is only fools and horses that work.” In 
regard to the best way of treating vagrants and tramps, Mr. | 
Tallack quotes some very interesting facts from American 
legislation on the subject. As any one who has ever looked at 
Puek—the American Punch—knows well enough, the country 
districts and the suburbs of American towns are haunted by a 
class of sturdy beggars, strong, idle, good-for-nothing fellows, 
who make themselves a terror to the peaceful inhabitants. In 
some States of the Union, these tramps are treated with 
leniency; but in others—Connecticut, for instance—the State 
sends its tramps to prison, where they are dressed in convict 
garb and work as felons; their sentences being from four to 
eight months. “The result,” says the American authority 
cited by Mr. Tallack, ‘has been phenomenally good.” It is 
evident, however, that the only successful way of putting down 
tramps is to induce the public to refuse aid to wandering 
mendicants. But the public, naturally enough, perhaps, will 
not give up its habit of giving food and help to tramps as long 
as there is the feeling that the tramp may possibly be an honest 
man out of work, travelling on the road to find employment. 
The knowledge of this feeling induced Edward Denison to 
declare, after a eareful consideration of the whole subject, 
“that mendicancy and vagrancy can only be diminished in 
proportion as the general community become satisfied that | 
systematic arrangements are everywhere organised for a 
prompt supply to each applicant, without exception, of such 
food or other help, or such investigation or such wholesome 
correction and penal disposal, as he or she may require.” 
At Sydenham and Blackheath, a great diminution of beggars 
was at one time effected by a regular distribution of 
relief tickets. accompanied by a rigorous enforcement of 
the law against mendicancy. “ The unfortunate were promptly 
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helped; the loafers were summarily punished,” No doub 
good might be done by the application of this prineiy ‘ 


all over England. Our only fear would be that 
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similar to that exercised by the gendarmes in Ms 
mx C 
over all persons going along the road would have to be a 
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to the police. If this should be the case, then the cure migh 
well be as bad as the disease. It is by no means desirable ri : 
a workman should be liable to be stopped and interrogated by 
an officious policeman acting on his own discretion. e y 

Mr. Tallack’s second principle is, in truth. the most important 
of all,—namely, that in regard to the treatment of crime and 
criminals, the three essential considerations of prevention, re. 
pression, and reformation should always be maintained, Sin 
we think, most people will entirely agree with Mr. Tallack. It 
is undoubtedly essential that prevention should play a very 
prominent part in all systems intended to deal with crime 
under “prevention” being included all forms of civilising, educa. 
tional, and religious works. Repression. or’ deterrence—that 
is, the punishing of the criminal in such a way that his 
sufferings may act as a warning, and may prevent the repeti- 
tion of his offence by himself and others—may. indeed, itself 
be reckoned as a potent form of prevention. To prevent crime, 
then, in the various ways which experience has shown effective, 
and to reform the criminal, these are the objects towards 
which our efforts must be directed when dealing with crime and 
its results. In setting about the reformation of the criminal, we 
must, however, be very careful that we do not let our humanity 
lead us into doing things in order to reform the criminal 
which will violate and render inoperative the essential principle 
of prevention by deterrence. How easily well-meaning philan- 





thropy may overstep the mark, and make what is meant to be 
reformation a positive encouragement to crime. may be seen 
by the history of some of the reckless experiments in reforming 
criminals undertaken in America, which Mr. Tallack quotes 
in order to show the danger of overdoing kindness to prisoners, 
Dr. Wines, at x Prison Congress at Atlanta, remarked that 
in the prisons the fare was often “alarmingly good.” At one 
gaol he had found “ for breakfast the prisoners had beefsteaks, 
hot biscuits, butter, and in general a bill of fare that would do 
credit tou hotel. For dinner they had pies after a full list 
of substantials; and preserves were frequently given to the 
prisoners with their tea.” The following is an Englishman’s— 
Mr. William Saunders’s—account of American prisons, which 
is quoted by Mr. Tallack :— 

“«The Eastern United States are overrun by a set of sturdy 
beggars. It is dangerous to walk after nightfall (in the city 
suburbs) for these wild men. Througheut the country districts 
tramps walk into houses, sit down unceremoniously, and demand 
assistance, at the risk of the barn and haystack’ being fired. If, 
at length, a man is sent to prison, he finds it a little paradise, 
where all his earthly wants are anticipated and his intellectual 
and spiritual aspirations duly provided for, As for food, he gets 
the best the country can produce, served with such cleanliness 
and attention as would cause any hotel to be crowded. Whena 
friend was driving me home, I remarked, * How many ladies you 
see driving in America!” ‘“ Yes,” he said, ** you see a good many, 
especially on this road, which leads to the gaol; they are constantly 
going there to visit their friends.”’ Mr. Saunders added— 


| “Robbery is so easy in America that it requires but little ability 


to succeed in that line; and yet great robbers are generally 


| regarded as heroes. One of these robbers, who, it was estimated, 


had ruined more widows and orphans than any other scoundrel 
in New York, was sentenced to five years’ imprisonment. The 
Judge was so affected, on passing sentence, that he blubbered 
profusely; and the whole court wept. The absurd degree of 


| tenderness manifested towards criminals in the States is the most 


serious feature in connection with the subject of fraud.’ (‘Through 
the Light Continent, p. 369.) But such offenders as these 
pestiferous tramps and ruinous villains, when occasionally caught, 
are pampered, at least in many American gaols, in the manner 
already described !”’ 

Equally extraordinary and equally amusing is the account of 
the Elmira Reformatory, which we give in Mr. Tallack’s own 
words :— 

“The prisoners at Elmira are kept at labour for eight hours 
daily. The educational, or rather collegiate training of the inmates, 
is a most prominent feature. About a dozen of the professors 
or teachers of colleges and schools in the vivinity are engaged to 
instruct classes in the prison, and to deliver lectures on various 
topics. The Governor states that these include Writing, Drawing, 
Designing, German, English and American History, Business 
Law, Arithmetic, Physical Geography, Economics, Practical 
Ethies, Political Science, ke. Very thorough examinations on 
these and other subjects are periodically held, by means of com- 
prehensive series of printed questions, and by oral questioning. 
The amount of proficiency displayed tends to increase the 
prisoner’s ‘good marks’ proportionately. There is, in the 


prison, an ‘experimental school of tmdustria’ art” for practice 
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he work of terra-cotta, encaustic tiling, modelling, and 
a ¢ from nature, embossing in brass, moulding metal 

ning entally, executing portraits in hammered copper, 

Some of the convicts are also trained in telegraph- 

rinting and shorthand. A paper written by a prisoner in 
sii a, on a cold snowy day in January, 1888, compassionately 

_— to the wretched homes, almost visible from the walls of 

~ tablishment, where ill-clad and ill-fed children and wives of 

ale loyed or weary men were crouching in the cold, and con- 
ors their lot with that of the convicts; adding, ‘ Here, at this 
ar tis the dinner hour ; up from the great dining-hall below 
song fragant odour of good food, and the hum of animated 
with rippling laughter interspersed. The food is hot, and 
tas to quantity; the apartments are warmed by steam, 
short day is past, the electric light brightens things 
for the long evenings ; long but not dreary, for books are abundant.’ 

The convict writer complacently inquires whether, with such a 

contrast of reward, ‘Is godliness profitable ?’ or the contrary ? 

But he admits that, after all, liberty has charms. The Directors 

at Elnirafwrnish a list of what is termed by them a ‘ Reformatory 
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may serve the purpose of making her more human and 
loveable—but it is not legitimate to allow such folly to pass 
beyond a certain recognised limit,—namely, the limit of 
possible sympathy.’ Now, Mrs. Greswold’s folly does pass this 
limit ; and though we would not go so far as to declare the 
character untrue to human nature. the possibilities of human 
fatuity being quite incalculable, we may say with less hesita- 
tion that it is here an artistic mistake. The matter would not 
be worthy of so much attention were Miss Braddon a mere 
hack novelist. But she is something more than this; she has 
shown herself to be an artist, and as such she must be 
criticised. When we get away from Mrs. Greswold’s scruples 


and fancies, we are irritated no longer, but pleased and 


| satisfied. 


Library’ of the ‘ very best contemporary publications,’ amongst | 


prot Bulwer, Jules Verne, and others. 
supply of newspapers and periodicals. Further, a newspaper 
named the Summary 1s edited, printed, and published every 
Sunday, in the prison.” 

With so much of comment and quotation, we must leave 
Mr. Tallack’s very interesting work, only calling attention 
to the grave reasons which he gives for keeping up capital 
punishment, drawn from the fact that imprisonment, when 
really for life, is a form of torture too horrible to inflict upon 
any human being. Mr. Tallack does not seem a very strong 
adyocate of capital punishment in itself, but he points out 
how entirely the difficulty of providing an alternative has 
heer overlooked. 


RECENT NOVEL‘ 
[r happens that this month the first two works upon our list 
of recent novels are from the pens of the two feminine writers 
who, for a quarter of a century or more, have been most 
successful in appealing to the tastes of the person who may be 
vaguely described as the average novel-reader. Both in the 
case of Miss Braddon and of: Mrs. Henry Wood. this success 
was attained in the first instance mainly by the skilful in- 
vention and management of intricate plots and thrilling 
situations; and, if we remember rightly, it was in criticism of 
their early novels that the word “sensational ” was first used 
as a critical epithet. Miss Braddon, however, has always been 
something more than a mere plot-weaver. True. she has 
ulways paid special attention to structure, and the intrinsic 
interest of any one of her stories would be quite obvious were 





+h they specify the novels of Alexander Dumas, Eugine Sue, | 
i There is a liberal | 


| first escaped observation. 


it divested of its literary body and exhibitedasa mere skeleton | 


of narrative ; but this intrinsic story-interest, as we may call 


it, has always been reinforced by lifelike presentation of | 


character, picturesqueness of description, and general vigour 
of literary style. In one of her earliest novels. The Doctor's 
Wife, Miss Braddon proved herself able to dispense almost 


entirely with what was called sensationalism, and yet to excite | 


und maintain the reader’s interest,—an experiment which she 
has since more than once repeated, and which she repeats in 
The Fatal Three, though not, we think, with quite her usual 
success. Our recollections of The Doctor's Wife are be- 
coming a little dim, and therefore we make « comparison 
with hesitation; but we should say that while The Futal 
Three is superior to The Doctor's Wife'in literary finish, and 


in all those qualities which carefully utilised experience can |_| kine.” 
| picking. 


supply, it is inferior to it in strength of human interest. In 
hoth books the heroine comes perilously near to wrecking her 
ownand her husband’s happiness; but we have much more 
sympathy with the romantic though doubtless foolish young 
wite of the provokingly prosaic and undemonstrative country 
practitioner, who wanders into danger unawares, than we have 
with the more mature woman in the later story who sacrifices 
the peace of a noble man and a loving, faithful husband, 
partly to her “ views,” and partly to a fancy which might have 
heen seattered to the winds by an hour’s sensible examination 
- the evidence on which it rested. We think that one 
important law of novel-writing may be thus stated :—‘It is 
legitimate to allow a person occupying the position of heroine 
to commit certain acts of folly—indeed, such an expedient 
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By H. B. Marriott | 


The author’s workmanship is as careful and 
thorough as ever; the characters stand well upon their feet ; 
the writing is excellent; and. apart from the defect noted 
above. the story is thoroughly interesting, though it has much 
less of the interest of tragedy than might be expected from 
the sombre title. 

Miss Braddon’s first great success was Lady Audley’s Secret, 
published a few months after East Lynne, which was the first 
great success of Mrs. Henry Wood. Roughly speaking. the 
books were contemporanecus. People read them together, and, 
perhaps not unnaturally, placed their authors in one class, the 
general tendency being. if we remember rightly, to put Mrs, 
Henry Wood somewhat above Miss Braddon. The subsequent 
achievements of the two writers failed to justify this compara- 
tive estimate. As novel after novel came from Mrs. Henry 
Wood’s pen, it cannot be said that her popularity with the 
ordinary novel-devourer, who simply wants a few hours of 
imaginative excitement, showed any signs of diminution, and 
to him it was a matter of indifference whether the excitement 
were provided by Miss Braddon or Mrs. Wood. More careful 
readers, however, noticed that while the novels of the former 
were characterised by sustained fecundity of invention in the 
matter, and increasing grace and finish in the manner, those of 
the latter displayed a monotony of structure which spoke of 
narrowness of inventive resource, and which threw into pre- 
minence a certain colloquial commonness of style that had at 
Mrs. Wood put all her best work 
her latter 
her work, 


into the first dozen of her books, and during 
years she was living in public favour not by 
but on her reputation. That reputation could never have 
been won by The Story of Charles Strange. The tale is 
made up of mysteries which have no vital connection with 
“ach other, which are exceedingly clumsy in construction, 
and which, when they cease to be mysteries, reveal themselves 
as mares’-nests. The attempt to interest ourselves in the 
plot being a hopeless failure. we direct attention to the style, 
and amuse ourselves by culling such flowers of speech as 
“blushing furiously” and “a spell of kisses.” An unedu- 
cated servant speaks of his fellow-servants as “retainers ;” ; 
young lady is described as being “enshrined” in a rectory ; 
and with regard to a certain mysterious crime, we are told 
that “some people said felony, others whispered forgery,” 
Mrs. Wood having been apparently under the delusion that 
felony is some special offence like murder or arson, instead of 
being the legal name for a class of crimes in which forgery is 
included. It would have been quite as sensible to write, 
“Some people said dishonesty, others whispered pocket- 
The redeeming point in Mrs. Henry Wood’s poorer 
work—of which The Story of Charles Strange provides an 
average specimen—is the vivacity which is inspired by self- 
confidence and success. Mrs. Wood believed in herself, in her 
plots, in her characters, and in her style; and it is wonderful 
to what extent such belief on the part of an author will 
compel the belief of other people. 

The first volume of The Youngest Miss Green is somewhat 
wearisome, for we are set down in the midst of a group of 
persons whose true characters we can only guess at, and whose 
real relations to each other are also matters of mere specula- 
tion. The method of those writers who, when they introduce 
their characters, let us know at once by some arbitrary labelling 
that one man is a hero and another a scoundrel, is not artistic ; 
but neither is Mr. Robinson’s, and the latter has the further 
disadvantage of irritating the reader and damping his interest 
In the second volume we begin to find out where we are, and 
to feel our feet; while the third volume is rich in that kind of 
excitement which is dear to lovers of melodramatic fiction. 
Indeed. The Youngest Miss Green is melodramatic from first ta 
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last. Mr. Robinson and Mr. Farjeon are the only two sur- 
viving literary disciples of Dickens; and in those portions of 
their work where the discipleship makes itself most evident, 
they reproduce Dickens’s weak points rather than his strong 
ones, which is, of course, just what we should expect. Mr. 
Robinson has, however, one of Dickens’s strong points; he 
can give vitality to characters whom we know could never by 
any possibility have existed,—can compel imaginative realisa- 
tion where intellectual credence is impossible. This is not, 
perhaps, a very valuable gift; but it serves to give interest to 
a book which would otherwise repel us by numberless incon- 
sistencies, improbabilities, and incoherencies. The style, too, 
is very careless; but one character in the book, Jule Green, 
suffices to atone for a number of literary and other sins. The 
portrait of Jule would not be unworthy of the author of John 
Herring, and in saying this we mean to award high praise. 
We have probably before now expressed our opinion that 
* Leith Derwent” is a pseudonym with a feminine per- 
sonality behind it. At any rate, it veils the identity of an 
exceedingly able writer, whose novel, A Daughter of Dives. 
is decidedly the cleverest work she has yet produced. 
Pleasanter books she has written, for of the six principal 
characters, no fewer than four—the unscrupulous clergy- 
man Gray, his shallow-hearted daughter Madge, the drunken 
millionaire Glenn, and the fiendishly malignant woman 
whom he makes his wife—are people whom in real life we 
would go some distance out of our way to avoid; but even in 
delineating these very objectionable and repellent persons, 
Leith Derwent does not overstep the modesty of nature. 
being not less vivacious than vigorous. The two men are 
specially good; indeed, the only consideration of any im- 


portance to bé urged against the hypothesis upon which we | 
have ventured, is that the treatment of masculine personality | 
and character has so much more of grip and verisimilitude | 


| Donatello. 


than is generally found in most portraits of men drawn by 
feminine friends. 
machinery of the book. It seems unlikely that Frank Gray 
should have been sent out by the promoters of a swindling 
company to write up a worthless mine, unless they were well 
assured not only that he knew their wishes, but that he was 
willing to comply with them ; for it is obvious that by refusing 
to take this precaution, they not only incurred useless ex- 


penditure, but laid themselves open to the risk of exposure. | 


Then, too, the complications at the close of the book are rather 
clumsily led up to, and strike one as being in themselves 
somewhat gratuitous; but here our grumbling ceases, and we 
have no other words than those of praise for a most interesting 
and well-told story. The mining chapters are excellent ; so are 
the various appearances of that smooth-spoken but audacious 
schemer, the Rev. Alban Gray; and the picture of the heroine, 
Inez, is full of colour and rich, warm life. 
confess we do not understand. 
millionaire. spoken of after his death as insane? It seems 
expected to be. 

The story which provides the bone of The Pit Town 
Coronet is decidedly disagreeable. Georgina and Lucy War- 
render are cousins who have been brought up _ together, 
and the former marries Reginald Haggard, a relative of the 
Earl of Pit Town. Some months after the marriage, while 
Mrs. Haggard and her cousin are alone together on the 
Continent, Haggard having gone on a trip to America, 
Lucy makes the confession that she is about to become 
2x mother, and by threatening to commit suicide, induces 
the young wife to swear that she will help to conceal 
her shame and to keep her secret. In an obscure French 
village, where the two women are altogether unknown, 
a bey is born who is presented to the world as_ the 
son of Mrs. Haggard. Subsequently, the wife has a boy of 
her own, who, of course, takes the position of younger son; 
and as the tale nears its close, the illegitimate child of Lucy 
attains the position of next heir to the Pit Town title and 
estates,—a situation which, it will be seen, is rich in the com- 
plications dear to the novelist. Were this the whole of the 
tale, it would be unpleasant enough; but Mr. Wills heightens 
the repulsiveness by making Haggard himself the father of 


Luey’s child, the seduction having taken place but a few | 
It is only fair to say that the | 


months after his marriage. 
telling of the story is as offenceless as it well could be; but 





There are one or two trifling defects in the | ' EE 
invention is limited, and that a creator of marvels may 





the story itself is offence enough; and the choice 
revolting central theme is specially inexcusable jn 
who has quite sufficient ability to confer interest 
wholesome subjects. There is a great deal of » 
ness in the book. The characters are all alive, 
tions are exceedingly bright ‘and natural, the 
novel a genuine vein of somewhat pungent 
the style has, for the most part, both vigour 
though Mr. Wills is sometimes careless enough,—witness such 
constructions as “ordinary people like you and 1,” an 
“everybody was sorry to go when they left.” Some of the 
characters are very fresh and amusing, notably Fut 
Haggard, whose lifelong ambition is to breed the idea] pig 
the mildly amorous and vigorously henpecked clergyman, Mf; 
Dodd, and his energetic, vinegary spouse, who may almost he 
said to run a good second to the immortal Mrs. Proudie. 
Should the curious romance entitled Marahuna achieye yiq, 
popularity, its author may count upon realising one of the 
disadvantages which now seem attendant upon popular 
applause. The hunter after plagiarisms will discover jp j 
a quarry after his own heart, and will be able to prove to the 
satisfaction of every one who has not read the book, that My. 
Marriott Watson has stolen, or at any rate adapted, his 
principal incidents from Edgar Poe and Mr. Rider Haggard. 
and that he owes the conception of his central character partly 
to La Motte Fouqué, and partly to Nathaniel Hawthom. 
These aceusations, if made, will be worth just as much ani 


of such a 
& Writer 
on More 

eal clever, 

the Convers, 
re is in the 
humour, an] 
and accuracy, 


| just as little as similar accusations which have from time 
| time provided material for a nine-days’ talk. Weare certainly 


reminded by the early chapters of that weird story, The May. 
script Found in « Bottle, which was Poe’s first literary success; 
She is recalled to memory by more than one passage in the 
later portion of the story; and it cannot be denied that 
Marahuna belongs to the same family as Undine and 
With sensible people, however. parallelisms of 
this kind count for very little. They know that human 
easily follow in a predecessor’s footsteps without knowing 
of that predecessor’s existence; while as for the conception 
of a human being in whom a soul is to be born by the travail 
of some passionate experience, this may surely be regarded as 
common property which any writer is free to work out as best 
he can. To say that Mr. Marriott Watson’s working-out is 
altogether satisfactory, would be to say too much; but that 
his attempt is able and interesting, will not, we think, le 
denied by any candid critic. 

JACOBITE SONGS.* 
In his new edition of the Jacobite Songs and Ballads, My. 


| Macquoid has done much more than bring before our notice a 
who, by-the-way, is sometimes called Dolores and sometimes | 
One thing we | 
1y is Glenn, the mining | 
Why is Glenn, the mining 


collection of stirring songs and ballads full of the spirit of the 
Jacobite times, and many of them of great power, beauty, and 
pathos. Recognising how the songs of a people, as the simple, 


| unfettered,and often the only outpourings of their inner lifeand 
to us that he was as sane as any habitual drunkard can be | 


feelings, form what we may call the heart of a country’s history, 
he has done all in his power, without detracting from the value 


| of the work asa song-hook. to supply the order and arrangement 


of fact and framework, without which such disconnected owt- 
bursts of passion and enthusiasm would necessarily lose much of 
their historical value. We have the songs arranged as far as 
possible in chronological order, and in the first and larger 
part of the book, with the exception of one or two on the 
Restoration, they are confined to what we may call the actual 
Jacobite period, lasting from the dethronement of James I]. 
in 1688, to the death of the Young Pretender in 1788. This 
portion, taken together with the simple notes, glossary, 
genealogical table, and preface, gives us a very interesting, 
compact, and valuable addition to the literature throwing 
light upon one of the most exciting periods in our countrys 
history, brought before us naturally, without any of the 
historical dryness deterrent to so many whose interest 
history is centred rather in the feelings and life of a people 
than in the facts and details of their political growth. 
We own to having felt it necessary sometimes to remind 
ourselves of the fact of a historical interest attaching itself 
to many songs inserted in the volume, to justify Mr. Macquoid 


| for what might easily seem a want of literary discriminatio), 


when we met with lines delicately descriptive of the reigning 


id Ralleds, Edited by Gilbert 8. Macqnoid, London: Walter 
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we which strike us as mere doggerel, or read merely as 
jittle explosions of party abuse and satire. These, however, 
never wanting in energy, and seldom fail in a kind of 
h humour; and if a more sparing selection might have 
= ns from an often wearisome repetition of vituperative 
* ungainly wit, we are content, on the whole, to accept 
be mas bearing some proportion to the prevalence of such 
feclings at the time they were written. 
There is nO need to fall back upon historical interest and 
n their value as illustrations of the times, to awaken the 
pa are and appreciation we feel for many of these Scottish 
oe. The simple pathos of their thought and language, and 
the genuine passion of bravery and enthusiasm expressed 
in them, have alone full power to enlist our sympathy and 
admiration. And yet it is here, when we repeat them and 
remember in whose cause the greater part of them were 
directly written, that we are led to wonder most deeply at the 
influences which were abroad in the times, and which had 
power to evoke such heartfelt outpourings of love and 
veneration for much that was so worthless and despicable. 
We have, of course, always to bear in mind the romantic, 
freedom-and-fighting loving, and oppression-hating Celtic 
clement in the Scottish Highlanders—with whom most of 
these songs originated—to imagine their eager readiness to 
adopt a high-sounding cause as a centre round which to 
vally their turbulent, restless party spirit to which their 
passionate patriotic devotion might cling, and where their no 
less passionate personal affections might find countenance 
and support. But making due allowance for much that may 
have been selfish and personal, it is impossible not to marvel 
at such expressions of genuine devotion as breathe through 
such songs as “I ha’e nae kith, I ha’e nae kin,” and “ My 
love he was a Highland lad,” of which we give two verses :— 
“ But had our good king kept the field, 
When traitors tarrow’d at the law, 
There hadna been this waefu’ wark, 
The weariest time we ever saw. 
My love he stood for his true king, 
Till standing it could do nae mair : 
The day is lost, and sae are we ; 
Nae wonder mony a heart is sair. 
But I wad rather see him roam 
An outcast on a foreign strand, 
And wi’ his master beg his bread, 
Nae mair to see his native land, 
Than bow a hair o’ his brave head 
To base usurper’s tyrannye ; 
Than cringe for mercy to a knave 
That ne’er was own’d by him nor me.” 
We are amazed, too, at the steadfastness of the spirit which 
prompted the poem, “The wind has blawn my plaid awa’ :”"— 
“ Over the hills, an’ far away, 
It’s over the hills, an’ far away, 
O’er the hills, and o’er the sea, 
The wind has blawn my plaid frae me. 
My tartan plaid, my ae good sheet, 
That keepit me frae wind an’ weet, 
An’ held me bien baith night an’ day, 
Is over the hills, an’ far away. 
There was a wind, it cam’ to me, 
Over the south, an’ over the sea, 
An’ it has blawn my corn an’ hay, 
Over the hills, an’ far away. 
It blew my corn, it blew my gear, 
It neither left me kid nor steer, 
An’ blew my plaid, my only stay, 
Over the hills, an’ far away. 
But though ’t has left me bare indeed, 
An’ blawn my bonnet off my head, 
There’s something hid in Highland brae, 
It hasna blawn my sword away. 
Then o’er the hills, an’ o’er the dales, 
Over all England, an’ thro’ Wales, 
The braidsword yet shall bear the sway 
Over the hills, an’ far away.” 


Scotland had had more than her share of suffering from James 


Il’s tyranny ; but that had only inflamed the counter-spirit of 


the Revolution to a fiercer revenge under which the Highlanders 


suffered and rebelled. The Stuarts, too, were the heirs of their 
national Kings; and their modes of oppression had fallen much 


more heavily upon the upper and middle classes, so that the 


Revolution was never popular with the turbulent lower classes ; 
while the sufferings and the cause of their rightful Kings 
touched their loyal, romantic hearts to the quick. 


In the latter part of the volume we find classed as “ Modern 


Songs ” altogether a higher stamp of poetry, if not of en- 
thusiasm. They are Jacobite, but written in the after-glow of 


the heat of passion, perhaps often at a time when the dying 
embers of enthusiasm had to be fanned even into flame for 
the purposes of poetic expression. Here are some of the most 
graceful and pathetic productions of Burns, Campbell, the 
Ettrick Shepherd, and Allan Cunningham, who in the first 
part appear only as interpreters of Gaelic songs. Much, 
doubtless, that is expressed in these songs is due to real 
feeling, come at by conviction or inheritance ; but we have less 
patience with the evidences of extravagant and inordinate 
enthusiasm and veneration for what we know to have been very 
worthless, when it comes to us in a reflective form, than when 
fresh from the heat of circumstance. We try to forget whose 
lips were intended to utter the sentiments contained in the 
lovely little poem we subjoin, and in several which follow it, 
and we are helped to this by a pretty shrewd suspicion that 
the personality of the ‘“‘ Lamenter” had very little to do with 
the prompting of the pathetic lines he is supposed to let fall :— 
“THe CHEVALIER’S LAMENT. 
The small birds rejoice in the green leaves returning, 
The murmuring streamlet winds clear thro’ the vale, 
The primroses blow in the dews of the morning, 
And wild scatter’d cowslips bedeck the green dale : 
But what can give pleasure, or what can seem fair, 
When the lingering moments are numbered wi’ care » 
No birds sweetly singing, nor flow’rs gaily springing, 
Can soothe the sad bosom of joyless despair. 
The deed that I dar’d, could it merit their malice ? 
A king and a father to place on his throne ! 
His right are these hills, and his right are these valleys, 
Where the wild beasts find shelter, tho’ I can find none 
But ’tis not my suff’rings, thus wretched, forlorn ! 
My brave gallant friends, ’tis your ruin I mourn ; 
Your faith proved so loyal in hot bloody trial— 
Alas! can I make it no better return !” 

Keeping well within the scope of his subject, Mr. Macquoid 
has given us a most interesting and well-chosen collection of 
songs, to the many beauties of which we have not been able 
to do full justice; while all the accessories of style and 
arrangement leave nothing to be desired. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——.-—_ 
PORTRY. 

In Hours of Leisure. By Clifford Harrison. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—There is much in Mr. Harrison’s poems to 
admire. Some of the pieces composed more especially for recita- 
tion, as “ The Signalman ” or “‘ Carcassone,”’ are really powerfully 
written. Perhaps the weakest point in the volume is the blank 
verse. It is not unmelodious, but Mr. Harrison has not yet dis- 
covered the secret of the pause. In the first of his poems, ‘The 
Statue,” this is especially noticeable. Some of the lyrical pieces 
are very pretty. Here are a few lines from “ The Bells of Is :’— 

“ They are ringing to me the memory 
of bappy ‘days on the river, 7 . ; 
*Mid hiies and meaduwsweet, 
Where cattle knee-deep in the water 
Stood screened from the nvon-day heat. 
Of the lock with its weirs and hatchways, 
Its woodwork and dripping moss ; 


And the no‘se of the chain at the ferry, 
As the boat was punted across.” 


Sketches in Song. By George Lansing Raymond. 
Putnam’s Sons.)—This volume consists of several short pieces; 
and one long poem which is dramatic in its treatment. The latter 
is a very thoughtful study of character. Mr. Raymond brings to 
his work a great knowledge of the aims and motives which are 
influential in certain phases of human life. Such as read this 
poem will derive from it a benefit more lasting than the mere 
pleasure of the moment. The verse, also, is good, and the story 
interesting. The shorter poems are pretty and musical. Mr. 
Raymond is not as successful in them as he is in ‘‘ Ideals Made 
Real.” He lacks a little the lightness and delicacy of touch which 
are necessary to make lyrics really good. Still, some of them are 
well worth reading. 

Lyrics of the Sea. By E. H. Brodie. (George Bell and Sons.)— 
Mr. Brodie’s verses would perhaps be best described by the term 
“rhetorical.” The two lyrics which stand first in the volume and 
which give to it its title are very pleasant reading. They ara 
written in a good flowing metre, and possess a great deal of dash- 
Mr. Brodie is evidently fond of his classics. Occasionally he seems 
to appropriate, no doubt unconsciously, lines which have seen the 
light before his day. Thus, we seem to have seen in Horace 
something very like the beginning of his poem, “Ocean the 


Discoverer :”— 
“‘ Tron heart bad he, who dared 
First in fragile barque to fly, 





Fronting with a brow un 
Roaring wind, and rending sky.” 


(G. P. 
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Further on in the volume is a translation of Virgil’s Hneid 
Book iv., into rhyming heroics. It is fairly good. But he must 
be a brave man indeed who competes with Dryden on his own 
ground. Dryden’s version may be too free, nay, often wrong; 
but it is matchless for ease and grace. Some pretty sonnets com- 
plete a very readable book. 

Poems and Translations. By Edward Thring. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—No one can fail to read these poems with a great deal 
of pleasure. If Mr. Thring was not a poet, he had nevertheless 
a strong vein of poetry in his nature. His verses are not merely 
those of a well-educated man, with a considerable command over 
language; they come evidently straight from his heart; and this 
it is that gives them a peculiar interest. In them we find, under 
another form, the same teaching which he set forth in his life and 
work. All through the poems there breathes a great love for the 
beauties of Nature. “Dreamland,” the first of them, shows this 
perhaps more strongly than any of the others. The lines on 
< Air” are some of the prettiest inthe volume. Here is an extract 
from them :— 


“ Wayward Being, dancing with the happy maids at even ; 
Dancing, till awakes thy jealous pride ; 
Then amongst them in thy beauty stealing, 
Thon hast stabbed the fairest in her side. 


Smiling thou didst stab her, and she flushed, and wasted slowly : 
Then thou strewest flowerets on her grave, 

All remorseful, chanting soft and lowly, 
While the grasses in the churchyard wave.” 


Thoughts and Fancies for Sunday Evenings. By Walter C. Smith. 
(James Maclehose and Sons.)—Mr. Smith is well known to the 
public as a poet. His poem entitled “ Hilda” has stamped him 
as a writer possessed of great power and thought, as well as a 
remarkable grace of expression. The present volume contains a 
collection of short poems on various texts, one for every Sunday 
inthe year. All of them are noticeable for the thought and piety 
which they show, while some are really beautiful. We hope, 
however, before long to see something which is more worthy of the 
promise which Mr. Smith’s former works held out. It is not that 
we wish to find fault with the book before us. In its way it is 
excellent. But we know that Mr. Smith can do better. 


Poems. By Philipps Stewart. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) 
—Mr. Stewart’s poems are for the most part of a somewhat morbid 
nature. His melancholy, as far as we can discover, is chiefly 
caused by the general shortness of human life. But as this mis- 
fortune is irremediable, we think that his lamentations are a little 
needless, especially when they take the form of very indifferent 
verse. He is, moreover, one of that school of poets who consider 
that a great part of their art consists in the free use of epithets. 
It is unnecessary to discuss here the correctness of such a theory. 
But a promiscuous use of epithets such as Mr. Stewart employs 
recalls memories of Latin verses laboriously concocted with the 
aid of a Gradus. “ Castellated lawns,” for instance, is a somewhat 
curious expression. To talk of the “silver mists”? which rise from 
the sea by moonlight as flame-winged seems a little out of place. 
What, may we ask, does an urnless land mean? Mr. Stewart in 
another place says :— 


“ O sweet, sweet ever budding eyes, 
Fringed with pale petalled lids.’’ 


A new kind of “ flower-girl,” one might say. ‘“ Low-lit eyes” on 
p. 54 is, we hope, a misprint for “love-lit eyes.” Mr. Stewart’s 
ideas of metre are sometimes nearly as curious as his choice of 
adjectives. Here is a specimen of his blank verse :— 


** But this large, struggling world hath need of youth's 
Enthusiasm, passion, high action, deep,”’ &c. 


We have mentioned before the pathetic nature of some of Mr. 
‘Stewart’s utterances. Sometimes he verges on the ludicrous. 
Here are some lines addressed to an aged street-singer :— 


** The weary stones beneath thy feet 
Alone give answers to thy voice, 
Save when some generous maiden lays 
A penny in thine hand.” 


‘Surely a shilling would have been more suitable to “ generous.” 


Cuchulain: a Dramatic Poem. By W. C. Upton. (M. H. Gill 
and Son.)—We are not impressed by Mr. Upton’s poem. It is 
poor and bombastic in style, as well as generally devoid of interest. 
‘The tragic utterances of Cuehulain not unfrequently descend to 
a most ludicrous bathos. Here is an instance :— 


** At last I’m tired; the wounds 
Of many weary fights have sapped my arm, 
My step is weak, my m burns with pain, 
And my exhausted spirit craves a-drink,.”” 


Again, when he is moralising over a friend whom he has been 
obliged to slay in single combat :— 


“ Round and round 
My fingers I can roll the yellow curls, 
Which gently wake some pious retrospect.” 


Such lines speak for themselves. 

A Leaf from Mare Antony, and other Poems. 
George Ambler. 
this volume. 


By Benjamin 
(Elliot Stock.)—There is very little to praise in 
Occasionally we have come across feelings and ideas 





which are worthy of being clothed in a better form: thay 
Ambler has been able to give them. More than this we Mh. 
say. “A Leaf from Marc Antony” is a short poem after the modg] 
Lord Tennyson’s “ Locksley Hall.” But if Mr. Ambler is 4 
of any poetic faculty, it certainly does not lie in the directi 
passion. Here he has tried to be passionate, with the reside 
he not unfrequently appears ridiculous. In another of hig Does 
called “ Eurydice,” we find the same kind of thing. Ry 
who has gone down to Hades to fetch back his lost wife, says ae 


“ And seeing you I came to steal, 
I could not but a wonder feel 
That Ixion groaned a his wheel, 
Eurydice, Eurydice.’’ 


We have no doubt that Ixion “ groaned upon his wheel.” Probabl 

however, Eurydice had very little to do with it. By-the-way . 
would remind Mr. Ambler that the second “i” in Lxion is long 
His metre requires it to be short. There is also a poem is 
Alcestis, in blank verse. We are sorry to say that Mr. Ambler 
has not yet mastered the pause which constitutes the difference 
between blank verse and very poor prose printed in lines of ten 
syllables. Perhaps, however, the following lines, from a poem on 
“Saturn,” will give a better idea of Mr. Ambler’s powers thay 
anything else :— 


**Gleamed upon Cain’s sleep, and seemed 

To his consc‘ence horrid, 

With the knowledge while he dreamed 
Of his branded forehead. 

Rolling through an awful drowth 
To the fair hereafter, 

While his great volcano mouth 
Bellows loud with laughter.” 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Aischylus: Eumenides. With Introduction and Notes by 4, 
Sidgwick, M.A. (Clarendon Press.)—Mr. Sidgwick has now com. 
pleted his edition of the Oresteia. When we have said that his 
Eumenides reaches the same high standard of excellence that 
his Agamemnon and Chephoroi did, we feel that we cannot 
give it higher praise. The introduction is admirable, while the 
notes are as conspicuous for their taste and scholarship as for the 
trouble that has evidently been expended upon them. One of the 
greatest difficulties to be met with in editing A’schylus is the had- 
ness of the text. Mr. Sidgwick has generally contented himself with 
collecting such emendations as are really valuable, and with giving 
his readers the aid of his great critical judgment in deciding which 
is the best. Thus, his volume contains nearly every contribution 
from preceding editors which is worth retaining. Before turning 
to the notes, there is one point in the introduction on which wear 
slightly at variance with Mr. Sidgwick. In commenting on the 
conflict between the Eumenides and Apollo, he says :—* The lower 
view that guilt lies in the deed is embodied in the pursuing Furies; 
and here conflicts with the higher view that the innocent heart must 
be saved which is embodied in the rescuing Apollo.” We cannot 
believe that this is a true conception of the Eumenides. Surely 
they represent the great laws which deal with irreverence of 
child towards parent, and regard matricide as one of the most 
terrible of crimes. schylus did not, we imagine, intend Orestes 
to appear clearly as “the innocent heart.” On the contrary, his 
conscience was haunted by the awful foreboding that his deed was 
perhaps even worse than that which he had avenged. With 
regard to the notes, there is little to be said. In the summary of 
lines 64-178, we read that Apollo prophesies Orestes’ wanderings. 
This is scarcely the case. What he does is to tell Orestes 
that wherever he goes the Furies will haunt him, but that 
he will afford him protection. In line 371, dicpopov waray is trans 
lated “a toil intolerable.” What authority is there for dru 
bearing such a meaning? Line 632, we are inclined to take 
Spditn With dedeyuevn: and is not Dr. Paley’s reading, dy’ alvos, 
better than &uewov? Evppoow standing by itself seems very harsh. 
By-the-way, there is a misprint in Mr. Sidgwick’s text of mca 
for mAcior’. Bapoy and revxnre, in lines 801 and 802 respectively, 
are also, we suppose, misprints. 


Platonis Crito. With Introduction, Notes, and Appendix, by J. 
Adam, B.A. (Pitt Press.)—Mr. Adam has given us in his Critoa 
work which is quite equal in merit to his edition of the “ Apology.” 
The Crito is certainly the most interesting, if, indeed, it is not the 
finest, of the minor dialogues. Curiously enough, in spite of this, 
there has been as yet no really valuable English edition of it. Me. 
Adam’s introduction is very readable. He has, we think, succeeded 
in proving his point that the Crito was constructed on the analogy 
of the proceedings in a law court. But here Socrates wi 
judge, and the State accused, with Crito as prosecutor. The 
notes are good and scholarly. Occasionally Mr. Adam is a little 
too severe on preceding editors. But this is a failing that he has 
in common with many others. In chapter iii., line 7, Mr. Adam 
translates the sentence, roAdots B6fw—ds otos 7° dv ce oylew— 
dueAjioa, “many men will consider me guilty of neglect, becaw 
I might have saved you.” We do not think he can be right™ 
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sanslating bs “ because.” her d6kw, such a meaning seems very 

‘.ed. In chap. vi., line 22, the words évexa Adyouv are some- 

what unnecessarily bracketed. Mr. Adam thinks they are a gloss, 

jyos i8 the subject to éA¢yero.. The expression may be a little 

asd put it is not unlikely to be correct, as the words have 
saistinet meaning of their own, and define dws. 

the Laches of Plato. With Introduction and Notes by M. T. 

M.A. (Macmillan and Co.)—Both from its shortness 

Tatham, ‘ e nar . . 
and the comparative simplicity of its matter, the Lathes is 
doubtless better adapted than the majority of Plato 8 minor 
works for school use. Mr. Tatham’s edition will give it an addi- 
tional value in this respect. That part of the introduction which 
jails with the language of the dialogue, though it might well 
have been & little fuller, should prove very useful. ‘Lhe notes are 
scholarly, and evidently the work of one who has given some time 
to the study of Plato. There are, however, one or two points on 
yhich we differ slightly from him. His explanation of the phrase 
fayuasrdv Svov does not seem so good as that generally given. He 
argues that the old explanation cannot account for such phrases 
as rAciora, Soa OF &pbovo: dca. Is it not possible that, in process of 
time, rAeiora and &pPovo: were attracted into the case of the words 
ghich followed them? In 186 c, Mr. Tatham has a good note on 
the sophists. But he omits to state what was perhaps the chief 
cause of their unpopularity,—.e., the charge of do¢Beiw. Kaddy te 
riyabdv is hardly “a good man.” “A thorough gentleman ”’ is 
yather more what it means. Mr. Tatham makes a distinction 
between the meaning of d:5dva: Adyov in 187¢c, and in187e. We 
must confess that we cannot quite follow it. “To give an 
account ” seems to be the meaning in both passages. 

Polybius: The History of the Achean League. With Introduction 
and Notes by W. W. Capes,M.A. (Macmillan and Co.)—The final 
struggle of the Greeks to retain their national independence in 
the face of foreign aggression and internal dissensions, forms a 
narrative which, though well worthy of study, is but too little 
known. In collecting and annotating the remains of Polybius’s 
history, Mr. Capes has done his best to bring this interesting 
period into greater prominence. In his introduction, in addition 
to that portion which bears on the league itself, he has devoted 
considerable space to commenting on Polybius and his style. The 
gradual change in the language both with regard to constructions 
and to the meanings of words is illustrated briefly, yet at the same 
time without the sacrifice of clearness. The notes are rather 
historical than grammatical. To such as are acquainted with Mr. 
Capes’s former work, it is perhaps needless to say that they are 
full of interest, and show a complete mastery over the subject. 

Lysias Epitaphios. With Introduction and Notes by F. J. Snell, 
B.A. (Clarendon Press.)—For schoolmasters who are in want of 
a Greek book for the fourth or fifth forms which is not too hard, 

Mr. Snell’s book will be very useful. The introduction is in- 
teresting and instructive, and the notes give assistance wherever 
it is necessary. The latter, perhaps, err slightly on the side of 
brevity. There are a few things to which we should like to draw 
attention. On p. 8 of the introduction, the foot-notes are misplaced ; 
on p. 9, Mr. Snell writes that “‘ we are nowhere explicitly told when 
the custom of public funerals in the Ceramicus commenced.” This 
is scarcely correct. Diodorus tells us that it was after the Battle 
of Platea. It is a little confusing, on p. 18, to have the great 
Battle of Corinth described as the battle at Nemea. In section 20 
of the text, there is a misprint of mods for mpés. On the whole, 
however, there is not much to find fault with in Mr. Snell’s book. 

The Odyssey of Homer, Book ix. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Appendices. Edited by G. M. Edwards, M.A. (Cambridge 
University Press.)—The chief value of this book consists in its 
introduction and appendices. The notes are good and scholarly 
enough, but there is little in them that has not been said before. 
In his remarks on Homeric forms and the appendices which deal 
with points of syntax, Mr. Edwards is excellent. He is, as he 
says in his preface, greatly indebted to Mr. Monro’s “ Homeric 
Grammar.” But Mr. Monro’s book is not one adapted for schoolboys. 
Very few of them would take the trouble to use it, and those who 
did would probably experience some difficulty in finding what they 
wanted. In view of this, Mr. Edwards has put his remarks in a 
concise and simple form. The book should prove very useful for 
school work. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis, Books iv. and v. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary - “Rivington’s Greek Texts.’’—These two little volumes are 
printed in good, clear type, and are of a very convenient size. 
They are furnished with notes and vocabularies. We do not know 
4 more handy edition of classical texts. 

Selections from Xenophon’s Anabasis, Book iv. With Notes and 
Exercises. Edited by E. D. Stone, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.)— 
Mr. Stone has in this volume done for Greek what Mr. Wilkinson 
has done for Latin in his “ Selections from Ovid.” The part of the 
“ Anabasis ” chosen is perhaps the most interesting in the whole of 





the work.: The book is well furnished with introduction, map, and 
exercises for elementary Greek prose. Besides this, there are 
some very useful appendices on the difficulties of Greek accidence. 
The notes are simply expressed, and only given where help is 
really needed. We can recommend this book as cordially as we 
do that of Mr. Wilkinson. 

P. Terenti Phormio. With Notes and Introductions by the 
Rev. A. Sloman, M.A. (Clarendon Press.) —This edition is intended 
for use in the higher forms at schools. There is every reason to 
suppose that it will prove very useful in this capacity. The intro- 
ductions are readable, and the notes give all the help that is likely 
to be required. There are, however, a few things which Mr. 
Sloman will do well to examine before the book reaches its second 
edition. On p. 19 of the introduction, he says that Nausistrata 
had another husband before Chremes. Whence does he get his 
information? In line 624, we do not think modo can possibly be 
taken with uno ore in the sense of “but with one mouth.” 
Vorsarum solves, in line 780, would be better translated “ yow 
will have to pay compound interest,” than “you will pay your 
new debts with interest.” A remark on the construction of 
rebus vilioribus, line 791, would not have been amiss. In line 822, 
Mr. Sloman seems to be under the impression that medicari 
generally governs a dative. This is not the case. There is one 
part of the book which deserves unqualified praise; we mean 
the stage directions. They are likely to be of the greatest 
assistance to the reader. 

The Satires and Epistles of Horace. Edited, with Notes, by J. B. 
Greenough. (Ginn and Co.)—Mr. Greenough tells us that his 
work is meant for the class-room, and yet he attempts nothing in 
the way of commenting on the difficulties of the text. That, we 
think, is a mistake. Our experience of college students does not 
lead us to think that they can dispense with this kind of assistance. 
It is as well, doubtless, to have notes explaining the matter; but 
an edition published simply to supply them surely seems some- 
what unnecessary,—especially in the case of Horace, who has been 
already so admirably commented on in respect of all points. As 
far as they go, Mr. Greenough’s notes are good enough. Some- 
times, however, he seems rather chary of information. For 
instance, in commenting on longinquis, Ep. i.-vili., he might 
have said more than that the wealthier Romans were in the habit 
of pasturing large herds on the public lands. It would not have 
been amiss to have added to what custom Horace was evidently 
alluding. Still, it is not often that Mr. Greenough errs in this 
way. We cannot, however, say that he adds anything of import- 
ance to what has already been written on this author. 

Essays of Elia. 2 vols. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—An extremely 
handy little edition, beautifully printed, and fit to be carried in 
the pocket, as “ Elia” deserves. But why, oh! why will not pub- 
lishers who take so much trouble and risk so much expense, give 
us another third of an inch of margin on the inner side? The 
reader has almost to break the back of the book to open it wide 
enough for perfect comfort. 


New Epirions.—Notes on the Wimbledon Library. By L. W. 
Longstaff. Third edition. (E. Stanford.) Hearlsease. By 
C. M. Yonge. Illustrated by Kate Greenaway.—Theological Essays. 
By R. H. Hutton. Third edition, revised.—Literary Essays. By 
R. H. Hutton. Third edition, revised and enlarged. (Macmillan 
and Co.) Heaion’s Concise History of Painting. New edition, 
revised by Cosmo Monkhouse.—Jan of the Windmill. Third 
edition.—A Flat-Iron for a Farthing. Fifteenth edition.—A Great 
Emergency, and other Tales. Second edition.—We and the World. 
Third edition.—Mrs. Overtheway’s Remembrances. Fourth edition. 
Melchior’s Dream, and other Tales. Sixth edition.—Sia to Sixteen. 
Seventh edition. By the late Juliana Horatia Ewing. (George 
Bell and Sons.) 














PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
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Adventures of Dear Old Doggie, folio seoccesee( DOIN) 2/6 
All on a Summer Day, 4t0.............2008 ..(Sarrold) 2/6 
Allen (G.), Force and Energy, 8vo... . (Longmans) 7/6 
Awes (L. 'T.), Great Thoughts for Little Thinkers, cr 8vo ............(Putmams) 6/0 
Bairnie, Cr 8V0 ........0...cseceeeseeeeeesee LTR ERS TRALEE (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Barbara's Stocking, f0li0 ..........:-..sseecsscceceseeereeessessressessnrerereesereseens (Dean) 2/6 
Besant (W.), Eulogy of Richard Jefferies, cr 8vo............(Chatto & Windus) 60 
Cameron (V. L.), History of Artbur Penreath, cr 8vo......(Griffith & Farran) 5/0 
Chappell (J.), More Precious than Gold, Cr 8V0...........s2eeeses+0e000+ (Partridge) 3/6 
Coleman (J.), Players and Playwrights I Have Known ...(Chatto & Windus) 24/0 
Dann (J. T.), German Commercial Correspondence, cr 8vo......... (Longmans) 26 
D’Anvers (N ), Pixie’s Adventures, Cr 8V0 ..........:::ceceesersreceecceretseeens (Shaw) 26 
De Ricci (J. H.), Fisheries Dispute, &¢., CF 8VO .....s.sssecceeseceessnsseees (S. Low) 6,0 
Dyer (J. M.), Mathematical Examples, cr 810 ...........sesseeseceeeeceeeners ( Bell) 6° 
Edmonston (B.), Home of a Naturalist, Cr 8V0..........ccseecceceecceeeee eee (Nisbet) 60 
Edwards (E.), American Steam Engineer, cr 8vo . cesee(S3. Low) 12/6 
Brnest Fairfield, 120 ..............ccccccoccccssccsssrccscecccsreeseeseerecscessaceeees (Warne) 20 
Fenn (G. M.), Commodore Junk, cr 8v0 assell & Co.) 5 o 
Garry (R.), Elocutionist, cr 8vo ........ . Ward) 2/0 
Giberne (A.), Earls of the Village, cr SV0..........s0.secseeeereceeessceeceteenens ome 3 6 
Grandpapa’s Christmas-Box, fOli0 ........:ss0sseserseceeeeereeeeeretceeeetennces ees Dean) 2 6 
Great Thinkers and Workers, Cr 8V0........0.0+-++sssese-+« seseeeseeeee(Chambers) 2 6 
Grenville (C.), Broken Stirrup Leather, cr 8V0 sseseeeerseeeeee(S. Murray) 2/5 
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Hewitt, Select Methods in Administration of Nitrous Oxide Gas (Baill: ére) 2/6 eee. oe 
Hocking (9 K ), For Abigail, cr 800. ......seecsssssessesseacseseesetseeseesenee: (Wares) 2/6 “ L 1] B E R T Y ” “LIBERTY” Damasqy, 
Bolt (i S.), Uncle Steve's Locker, Cr 8V0 0.0.4... s:ssesseseesescescenesesseees (Shaw) 5/0 | Wall-Papers (Reed,), ® 
Hook (3. L.), Little People and their Homes, cr BVO wececeue (Ward & Downey) 6/0 | Resembling — — pro 
Hume (D ). Letters to Mr. Strahan, 870 ...........ss0ecc+e (Oxford Univ. Press) 12/6 A R T | id * ue, pe pie rach, 
Inglis (J.), Tent-Life in Tiverland, roy 800 ...............::seee-seseeeeseeeees (3. Low) 18/0 baad ATTERNS ST. Rie 
Is there any Resemblance between Bacon and Shakespere ? ? ...(Field & Tuer) 3/6 F A B R | C S | “LIBERTY” Valley ¢ 
Jack aie Jem a one ieee snes eng oe mores) 30 Pr Soft Cloth, very = ‘a 
~Janan , French Commercial Correspondence, cr 870 ...........: mgmans) 2 id or autumn go 
King (F an he “3 on esi a Bate 6 8 peoaueneambasad (Ward's pT} od AND SPECIALITIES. | Price 3s retire Tn Coto 47 nevant at 

ing as resent, an u ce cr 8vo.. ... (War lowney 6 OST. 
King’s Bell-Tower, 12mo... SELES Sn KSI (Warne) 2/0 LIBERTY & C O. | REGENT STREET, ark ¥. 




















Kingsford’s History of Canada, ‘Vol. 11... 
Mark (K.), Capital, 8V0 ............-cscescooseoeee 
Marshall (E ), Bishop’s Cranworth, cr 8V0.............00-++:sescesseseonsecsenes Shaw) 5/0 
Maseey (G.), Secret Drama of Shaheed. Sonnets, 4to... woes See Paul) 4 
Matheson ((+.), Voices of the Spirit, L2m0..........c.s.cscesssseeeesseeseees (Nisbet) 3/6 
Mande (F. N.), Tacties and Organisation, cr 8vo ..... 
Nisbet (H.), Land of Hibiscns Blossom, 16mo.. ..... 
Paget (A. M.F.), Friends in Need, cr 8vo ...... 
‘Pandora’s Portion, cr 8V0 ............seeceeceeee 
Pen, by the Author of “ Tip-Cat,”’ cr 8vo . 
Pollard (E. F.), Robert Aske, cr 8vo... 
‘Prigment. the, by ‘‘ The Prig,”’ cr 8v0 ... 
Richard Cable, - the Author of ‘‘ Meha! 
Schumann (R.), Early Letters (B.S.L.), er 8y0 . 
‘Shairp (J. C.), and his Friends, by W. Knight, 8v0. 
Shorthouse (J. H.), Conntess Eve, cr 8vo ........ 

Siemens (W.), Life cf, 80 .........scecereeeees 
Smith (G.), Stephen Hislop, 8v0 ..............0..0cceceee 


RT (Triibner) 15/0 
saomnastee <4 10/6 





(Marray) 14/0 


eet (M. V.), Tales of King Arthur, 8vo ...............s00ccee0eee (Putnams) 7/6 
Taylor (J. E.), Theoretical Mechanics, cr 8vo ..... ee ..(Longmans) 2/6 
iiss esis Sei veccevsernn sed ctsionvessacseocontebsobustosaten (Warne) 2/0 
True and Noble Women. cr 8V0 ...........4....2c..cceecerseeceecees .(Isbister) 3/ 


Waite (A. E ), Lives of Alchemystical Philosophers, 8vo . .««.(Redway) 10/6 
bor Se ee eer e e (W. Smith) 2/6 
Welldon (J. E. C ), Spiritual Life. and other Sermons. cr 8v0 .(Macmillan) 6/0 
“Wigston (W. H.), Bacon, Shakespere, and the Rosicrucians, 8yo .. (Redway) 7/6 
Wilberforce (S.), Life of, RIE Sicha ck alear cassie tashenbacnencaliniel (C. K, Paul) 60 
Wilson (J. M.), Some Contributions to Religious Thougut, cr 8vo(Macmillan) 6/0 
Wood (J. G.), Birds and Beasts, 4to haw) 
Yonge (C. M.), Preparation of Prayer-Book Lessons, cr 8vo.........(W. Smith) 6/0 








TALIAN EXHIBITION. 
AST DAY, OCTOBER 3lst. 
1,*** DAY, OCTOBER 31st. 





TALIAN BRABALSOTTSI 
WEST BROMPTON, EARL’S COURT, AND WEST KENSINGTON. 


PaTRON. 
HIS nai THE sccm OF ITALY. 
N. PRESIDEN 
H.R... THE CROWN PRINCE OF ITALY. 
DrrEcTOR-GENERAL. 
JOHN R. WHITLEY, Esq. 
PRESIDENT OF THE RECEPTION COMMITTEE. 
Colonel J.T. NORTH. 


Tretia EX IBITION. 
: The GREAT SUCCESS of 1888, 

The EXHIBITION of the YEAR. 

ITALIAN SCULPTURE, PAINTINGS, and INDUSTRIES. 
At 4 and 8 p.m. daily, wet or dry, 
“ROME UNDER the EMPEROR TITUS.” 
On the “ Wild West’’ Arena. 
Magnificent Reproduction of the 
ROMAN COLISEUM. 


TAL EAS EXHIBITION. 








OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVicES 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. Manufactory, Birmingham 


Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
— a BANK, 


B. HUNTER, M.D., &, 
| Physicians 308, @. G CORK KHILL, 4B, 
M.R.C.S, Eng. (Resident), 


Turkish, Russian, and other Bath, 
Fe were Billiard and Smoking Booms; Tennis 
| and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, ha, 
Terms—2¢ to 4 guineas a week, 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS, 


| 
HYDROPATHY, | 


SMEDLEY'S. 


MATLOCE. 





LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.c, 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 


“ Society’? says :—"* The QUEEN invariably has a cup of Schweitzer's 
Cocoatina brought to her bedside at 7.30; and two honrs later sho 
drinks the same beverage at the breakfast-table. - 


HIGHLY NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 


VAN HOUTEN’S 


PURE SOLUBLE GC QOCOA, 
BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 











ALIAN EXHIBITION. 

Admission to the Exhibition, ls. Open 10 a.m. to 11 p.m. daily. 
VINCENT A, APPLIN, Secretary. 

TALIAN EXHIBITION, 

AST DAY, OCTOBER °38lsrt. 


4 
b Pitas DAY, OCTOBER 3lst. 


ILLUMINATED GARDEN FETE EVERY EVENING. 
NEAPOLITAN MANDOLINISTS DAILY. 
{ T: 











Now ready, price One Shilling, 
THE NOVEMBER NUMBER OF 
CRIBN E B’S MAGAZINE, 


which is in many ways the most important and interesting Number yet 
jnvuedl, the Illustrations being very numerous and the Literature of the highest 
claasg. 

Among the more prominent features are the following :— 

Commencement of a New Story, written exclusively and expressly for 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE by Mr. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, entitled 
“The MASTER of BALLANTRAE,” with a Full-Page Illustration by William 
Hole. This Story (which will be continued until late in 1889) deals with the 
Romantic and pmproome nay of the Rebellion of 1745, and will undoubtedly rival 

Kidnapped” in popul 

General PHILIP i. "SHERIDAN’S Articlo on the Franco-Prussian War, 
entitled “ From GRAVELOTTE to SEDAN,” with several Fall-Page Illustrations, 
gives a graphic description of the desperate fighting bet the 
armies, and is interspersed with Personal Anecdotes of Bismarck and the 
Emperors William I. of Germany and Nap» leon of France. 

AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Author of “ Obiter Dicta,”’ contributes an appreciative 
.Paper on MATTHEW ARNOLD and his Works, Illustrated with a Fall-Page 
Portrait and a View of Laleham Church. 

a. oe EVERY-DAY LIFE of RAILROAD MEN, with 20 Illustrations by A. B. 
ro 

LESTER WALLACK’S MEMORIES of the LAST FIFTY YEARS, with 
nany Illustrations. 

The EDUCATION of an ENGINEER: More Random Memories by Robert 
‘Louis £TAVENSON. &., &e., &c. 





On November 26th will b be published, the Second 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 
CRIBN E R’S MAGAZINE, 


‘ w! ich will be vastly super‘or to last year's successful number. The Illustra- 
tions will be very elaborate—more than twenty of them full-page—and the 
Literary matter will be of a most varied and interesting character. 

FOR FULL PARTICULARS, SEE LATER ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 














EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY. 

‘Once used, always used’—‘Its purity is beyond question.’—Health, 

est. ASSURANCE. 

PROVI D ENT DIVISION of PROFITS. 
~ h t pil 
IN STITUTION. Sas arte past five yoars. 
DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 00,3 

application to 
E. DENT and CO, 


‘It is admirable’—‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal. 
NATIONAL FOR MUTUAL LIFE 
£612,900 CASH gi has _jast been 
apportioned being 
48 Gracechurch Street, London. 
~ INVENTIONS ‘EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL ‘AWARDED, 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
TRADE-MARKE, 
61 ‘Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, Londos. 





MR. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic 
| Optician and Specialist in Spectacles, Author 
of “Oar Eyes,” may be consulted, free of 


| 


EY E- 


SIGHT charge, on all Peculiarities of Vision, at bb 


Kensington Crescent, Kensington Road, W.; 
or hia qualified Assistant, at 63 Strand, W.C. 














TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. on Quarterly. 


Inc'uding hie to iaed part of the ae 
Kingdom 


Including postage to. any ‘of the ‘Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany 


Including postage to India, China, &.... 
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SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


Head Office : 6ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. London: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


HIS SOCIETY was instituted at Edinburgh in 1837, with the object of giving to the Assured the full benefit of the Low 
Premiums hitherto confined to a few of the Proprietary Offices, while retaining the Whole Profits for the Policy-Holders. 


Experience has proved that with economy and careful management these Premiums will not only secure greatly Larger 
Assuran ~ ces from the first; but, by Reserving the Surplus for those who live long enough to secure the Common Fund i 
Joga, will in ener cases provide Eventual Benefits as large as under the more usual system of High Premiums. 


That the System has met with popular approval is proved by 
ITS UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS, 


as shown on the following TasLe—taken from its latest "Raves: oo 
_ Septennial — Feagrew: of the Scottish Provident Institution. 











ae | “3u Set 

| In PeRions ENDING | Assurances FUNDS | INCREASE eo Baia ea i = 

| Dec, 31st. EFFECTED. AT THE END OF PERIOD. | or Funps. | PANTS. Connie divided). 

1845 (8 years). £942,899 | £69,009 £69,009 ay 2s, 

1952 | 2,571,328 254.675 185,660 147 £26,159 | 
1859 | 4,590,309 | 633,514 378,839 851 79,644 

| 1866 7,525,373 | 1,245,372 611,858 | 2,492 181,544 | 

| 1873 12,297,445 | 2,253,175 | 1,007,803 4,599 376,577 

| . 1880 | 19,695,470 | 3,913,252 | 1,660,077 | 6,662 | 624,473 | 

fs 1887 | 26,837.043 |  ~=—6.179,746 | 2,266,494 | 9,384 ‘| 1,051,035 | 


The ACCUMULATED FUNDS (increased in year by £387,000) are now £6,200,000. 
The INCREASE of FUNDS in the last Seven Years is greater than in any other Office in the Kingdom—dae in great measure to the 
exceptionally low cost of Management, the rutio of which to Premivms is little over 9 per cent., or 6 per cent. to Income. 
The Amount of ASSURANCES effected, and the FUNDS accumulated, in 50 years, have exceeded those of any other Offica at a similar period. 
EXAMPLES OF PREMIUMS FoR AssURANCE oF £100 at DeatH—witH Prorits. 











AGE, Sar 30° | 35 40t | 45 50 55 
| During Life.............. ' £118 0 | £216 | £2 610 | a 14 9 eso | ati? | oi 
21 Payments ............ 212 6 | 215 4 | 263% | 7 817 6 | 4121 510 2 | 


* A person of 30 may secure £1, 000 at death, by a yearly payment, during life, of £20 15s. This Premiam would g generally elsewhere secure (with profits) £809 
only, instead of £1,000. Or he may secure £1,000 by 21 yearly payments of £27 13s 4d, being thus free of payments after 50, 
+ At age 40 the Premium, ceasing at 60, is, for £1,000, £33 143 2d, about the same as most Offices require during who!e life. Before these Premiums have ceased, 
the Policy will have shared at least once. 
The SOCIETY has taken a leading part in the Removal or RESTRICTIONS AND GROUNDS OF CHALLENGE. 
FOREIGN RESIDENCE.—Al! Policies (not seafaring or military risks, for which special arrangements may be made) are now 
Wortp- Wiper, and free from restrictions on Residence after five years—provided the Assured has attained the age of 30. 
The SURRENDER VALUES compare favourably with those of other first-class Offices. A Memorandum in proof of this may be had. 
REPORTS, containing full INroRMATION and TaBLrs or Rates, may also be had on application. 
EpinsurGH, May, 1888. J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary. JAMES WATSON, Manager. 








T. LEONARDS.—Comfortable HOME, with every personal WANED, in January next, for the CENTRAL COLLEGE 
care, for GIRLS requiring sea air, or for INDIAN or ORPHAN CHILDREN. of the British and Foreign School Society, a MATHEMATICAL TUTOR, 


Stadenta also received for the Hastings and St. Leonards Ladies’ College.— | who will be required to reside i in the College and to take part in the s ipervision. 
Address, “B, F.,” 22 Woburn Square, W.C. | Salary, £250, with ‘‘commons.”—App!y, on or before November 2nd, mentioning 


previous engagements and degree (with name of University and College), to A. 

OED PELLA, COLWYN BAY, N. WALES.—FIRST.- | BOURNE, Esq.. B.A., Borongh Road Training Co'lege, London, 8.E. 
CLAS3 SCHUOL, Principal, Miss BARLOW, — Health, Training, and Home | anaes i 

Comforts, with the hest Teaching. Miss Barlow’s aim is to make the girls intelli- | r 

gent, thinking, good women. Highest medical and parental references. Climate ). o , residing in one of the most agr reeable and healthy 

of Colwyn Bay i is excellent, mild yet bracing, blue skies in winter, and no fogs. suburbs of London, ia desirous of establishing a CENTRE of INTELLEC- 

= | AL. INTEREST and CULTURE for KLDER GIRLS, whose friends may not 

RUCE CASTLE SCHOOL, near TOTTENHAM. | wish them to enter upon College life. She proposes to receive, in addition to a few 

| select pupils, young Jadies who have left school and who would be glad to continue 

FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, Two of Thirty-s'x, and Two of Twenty- | | their literary or artist'c studies under sympathetic guidance. They would enjoy 

four Guineas a year, will be competed for in DECEMBER.—For fall particulars, | &Ver, possible advantage in the way of Professors, Classes, and Lectures, and 

apply to Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A., Head-Master. would have the opportunity of conversation in the Coutinental languages and 

| attending Concerts, Art Galleries, &c.—Address, for particulars, “‘ R.,’’ Bailey’s 


ILLSIDE, GODALMING (close to Charterhouse School). | Libr": Streatham, 8. W. ve 
—A. M. CURTEIS, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trin. Coll., Oxon, and | CHOOL-SHIP ‘CONWAY, | formerly Hl M. Ss. ‘ Nile, 90 























G. GIDLEY KOBINSON, M. is formerly Scholar of Exeter Coil., and late | hea 

Assistant-Master of Charterhou.e, have po Bow into partnership, and PREPARE | Guns, Liverpool.—For TRAINING YOUNG GENTLEMEN to oy 

BOYS for Charterhouse and other r Public Schools. | OFFICERS in the MERCHANT SERVICK. Patronees, her Majesty the QUEEN, 
$$$ - —__—__—_—__——_—_—_————. | who gives annually a Gold Medal to be competed fur. Appointments are giveu 


R. and MRS. JOHN HUTTON, who propose to spend the | yearly as Midshipmen, R.N., and RN.RK., by the Lords Commissioners of the 

six months after Christmas at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, will be glad to | Admiralty. —Apply, Captain A. T. MILLER, R.N., as above. 
fly err of TWO or THREE YOUNG LADIES for whom a mild | 
ee Peculiar advantages for students of the violin.—BUXTON, HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY.— 
sage ge Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign GOVERNESSES 


EDFORD COLLEGK, LONDON (for LADEES), | | finishing, junior, pursery), Art and Music Teachers, Se Sa 


atrons, &c.; Schools and Educational Homes recommended 











8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. | 
Professor JOHN W. HALES will give a Course of Lectures on “ BALLAD | Governess List, published weekly, price 3d ; hei tated 3id.—166 Regent Street, W. 
POETRY” on Mondays, at 4 p.m. ae ——————— 
GRENVILLE A. J. COLE, F.G.S., will give a Course of Lectures in GEOLOGY BSTMINSTER SCHOOL. mere EXAMINATION to 


ss fill up FOUR VACANCIES on the Foundations will be held ou 
= __B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. JANUARY 16th, 17th, jem 1889,—For detailed information, apply to the HEAD- 
QT. AN ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, | MASTER, Dean's Yard, Westminster, 
With Title of L.L.A : FUND 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, Cha. Scheme, the University, FOURTH MEMOIR of the EGYPT EXPLORATION F FUND 
ANIS. Part II. Including NEBESHEH (Am), and 


Bt. St. Andrews, N. 
r TIN DEFENNEH (Tahpanhes). By W. M. Fuinpers Petrie. With Chapters 
T= COLONTAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, by A. S. Murray and F. Li. GrirritH. With51 Plates and Plans. 1888. Price 25. 


on Tuesdays and F ridays, at 4, 45 p. m. 




















Limited, HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
sa Training of Youths for Colonial Life. SE hre 3 7 poediine Ansan J latte = #. eC. an 
ae College owns and farms a fine seaside estate of 1,330 acres, 
Pros ARTNERSHIP.—One or more Gentlemen, with enpitel, 
pectus on application to the SECRETARY. | required to join Advertiser, with limited liability, in TAKING OVER from 


” | Kxeeutors an old-established first-class PUBLISHING BUSINESS.—Apply by 
A GEN 0 MRT Ag fg pe Remar ae letter, giving name and amount. of capital at command, to “H.,” care of 
manent nature. The highest references given.Address, “A. W,”" Street Underwood, Son, and Piper, Solicitors, 18 Prince’ 8 Street, Cavendish Square, W. 





Brothers, 5 Serle Street, _ Lincoln’s Inn. 
at tr, le | JFRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late Head-| ‘ip e 
; ace 2 of the Norwich High School, bas a very comfortable ENGLISH | HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
E for ELDER GIRLS. Principal ‘Bubiecta taken :—French, German, —— 
» Music, eke and Painting. Miss WILLS will be in England in FOUNDED 1848 


| ao ag One Vacancy. 


C. COUPLAND, Esq.. D.Sc., M.A.. LECTURES at 
o's COLLEGES and INSTITU TES, and instructs privately, i in MENTAL INVESTED FUNDS... we sce owe £8,000, 000 
C: ORAL ‘s SCLENCE and PHILOSOPHY.—For parti mlars and detailed 
Teular, address, 10 Maitlain Park Road, Haver:tock Hill, N.W. CLAIMS PAID ... se sense owe —-19,000,000 
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Now ready, prics 2s 6d; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 53. 


(Uniform with the Lives and Works of Sir F. Leighton, Bart., P R.A., Sir J. E. 
Millais, Bart., R.A.,.L. Alma Tadema, B.A., and J. L. Meissonier.) 


THE ART ANNUAL FOR 1888, 
Being the Christmas Number of 
THE ART JOURNAL, 


Contains 


THE LIFE AND WORK 


Cc. H OO K, R.A. 


F. G. STEPHENS. 
With 6 Full-Page Plates and abcut 50 Illustrations. 


MUDIE’S 


J. 





Handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 103 6d, 
THE LIFE AND WORK OF 
L. ALMA TADEMA, B.A.: J. L. E. MEISSONIER: J.C. HOOK, R.A. 


NEW EDITION, in 2 vols. royal 8vo, £1 1s. 


ny 
The GREAT HISTORIC FAMILIES of 
SCOTLAND. By James Tay.or, M.A., D.D., F.S.A. 
s ‘‘ Mr, Taylor is accurate in his facts and impartial in his judgment.””—Saturday 
eview, 

*‘ It is no bare genealogical record. It does not contain a dry page or a mouldy 
paragraph. Much of it is as readable as the ‘ Tales of a Grandfather.’ Dr. 
Taylor has produced a work of great value.’”’—Scotsman, 

“ Dr. Taylor has accomplished a useful task......To a great number of Scotsmen 


Established in 1842 for the Circulation of the Newest and Best Books 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from ONE GUINEA 

N.B.—Free Delivery of Books in all parts of London, 
from Two Guineas per Annaom. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from TWO GUINEAS per Arnon 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


The following Catalogues, published Monthly, will be sent gratis and 


1, RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 
At greatly reduced prices, 


2. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 
Half-bound in Sets or Separately, 


3. BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS 
For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c, ? 


Books shipped to all parts of the world at lowest rates, 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 
Binding after any pattern or design carried out by the best Workmen 
Books bound in the shortest possible time. ; 
Specially strong leather for Libraries and Book Clubs, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
2 King Street, Cheapside; and 241 Brompton Road, §,W, 





SELECT LIBRARY 


LIMITED. 












per Annay, 
Babecription, 













POst-free 















this work should prove welcome, and it has a really valuable feature in its 
elaborate index.”—Athenewm, 


Cloth gilt, 33 6d. 


The AMATEUR’S GUIDE to ARCHITEC- 


TURE. By S. Sopura Beaxe, Author of ‘The Louvre.” With several 
Hundred Illustrations. 

** Admirably adapted to fill the position it assumes...... And in every case there 
is a small illustration which cannot fail to fix in the mind the distinctions of H 
which the authoress has been talking.’’—Scotsman. 

‘‘ The purpose of this work is to enable those who desire to obtain some slight 
but correct knowledge of the subject, to do so in an easy and pleasant way.’’— 


Pp 
AN UNUSUALLY CHOI 


Just published, the NEW NUMBER (477) of 
SOTHERAN’S 


PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 


= COLLECTION OF IMPORTANT SECOND.HAyp 
A copy post-free on application to 
SOTHERAN and ©C 


133 Strand, W.C., and 86 Piccadilly, W. 
Telegraphic Address, Bookmen, London. Code in use, Unicode, 










. 48 and Supplement, containing 





OOKS OF EVERY CLASS, 













Morning Post. 
** The author has executed her task admirably.””"—Newcastle Chronicle. 





U PSTAIR 
London: J. S. VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane. 


“SECURUS JUDICAT ORBIS TERRARUM.” 


APOLLINARIS. 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“The annual consumption of this favourite beverage affords a striking proof 





permission) from the Cory 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 


in quantities at the rate of 103 per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8S.W. 


ee 


S and DOWNSTAIRS 


By Miss THACKERAY. 







rhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 










of the widespread demand which exists for table-water of absolute purity, and 
it is satisfactory to find that wherever one travels, in either hemisphere, it is to 
be met with; it is ubiquitous, and should now known as the Cosmopolitan 
Table Water. ‘Quod ab omnibus quod ubique.’’”’—British Medical Journal, 
August 25th, 1888, MANAGER. 


LFRACOM 





Thoroughly furnished, equipped, and decorated, 250 rooms, Eight lawn 
tennis courts; large swimming-bath ; 





BE.—The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL- 






private baths.—Descriptive tariff of 









COLLINSON AND _LOCK’S 
ARTISTIC FURNITURE. 


The work is all done under their own supervision by English Artisans, and will compare for 
SOUNDNESS OF MATERIALS and THOROUGNESS OF WORK- 
MANSHIP, not less than for BEAUTY OF DESIGN, with the best domestic art 
of any period in England. 
SPECIAL DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED FREE OF CHARGE, 
IMMENSE CHOICE OF FURNITURE STUFFS, 
SILKS AND OTHER DECORATIVE MATERIALS, 


can always be seen, much of it in completely furnished rooms, so that the combined effect of any proposed 
: arrangement may be judged of with certainty. 
76 to W. 


to 80 OXFORD STREET, ee 
READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 








| 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. | INSTITUTED A.D. 1696. 
AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 


Er Fr e’*s 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA 


MAKE WITH BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


| 
| SOCIETY. 
MUTUAL, both FIRE and LIFR. 
| PROFITS DIVIDED ANNUALLY. 
BONUSES LARGE. 

EXPENSES MODERATE. 

| NO PERSONAL LIABILITY. 
ANNUAL INCOME........cccccssccsseeseseee £308,797 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS ............... £2,280,731 

No. 26 NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross, 
S.W. Established 1782. 
Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. - 
Liberal Loss Settlemests. 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
| oint Secretaries— 
W. 0. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £16,000,000, 








UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold | 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world. Supplied | 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, | 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minima 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, _ 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on — 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


March 51st, 1884. 
,__ae ALL ‘THE YEAR 
ROUND. 
PROVIDE AGAINST THEM BY POLICY OF TEE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY.. ... ... CHAIRMAN. 
Aonnal Income, £248,000. 
Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £275,000. 
Compenention paid for 126,000 Accidents, £2,500," 
oderate Premiums. Favourable Conditions 
New Concessions. p 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
West-Enp OFrFricE— 
8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Eas 
Diaestion.—These admirable Pills canuot be 
too highly appreciated for the wholesome power they 
exert over all disorders of the stomach, liver, bowel’, 
and kidneys. They instantaneously relieve and 
steadily work out a thorough cure, and in its cour? 
dispel d: » bili , flatulence, and depre 
sion of spirits. It is wonderful to watch the daly 
improvement of the complexion, as Holloway's Pils 
purify the blood and restore plumpness to the face 
which had lost both flesh and colour. These Pils 
combine every excellence desirable in & domestic 
remedy, The most certain and beneficial results fiow 
from the occasional use of this regulating medicine; 
even persons in health, or when following sedeutery 
occupation, will find it an invaluable apericn:. 
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JOHN C. NIMMO'S NEW BOOKS FOR THE AUTUMN, 1888. 


NEW WORK by OCTAVE UZANNE, Author of “The Fan,” “Sunshade,” &c. 
Royal 810, cloth, gilt top, with 160 Illustrations in Colours by Paul Avril, price 3ls 6d. Also, 100 copies printed throughout on fine 
Japanese Paper, each copy numbered. 


be MIRROR of the WORLD. By Octave UZANNE. 


With 160 Illustrations by Paul Avril. 











TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

PROSCENIUM. 
the WORLD & SOCIETY. LOVE. | The REVERIE. STUDY. | The TABLE. 
OME LIFE. SPORTS. ARTS & LITERATURE. TRAVEL. The COUNTRY. 

Extract FRoM AuTHOR’S PREFACE :—“ He has therefore done his best to set in a sumptuous frame, heavily laden with ornaments, certain 
thoughts of perhaps a rather slight character, but thickly tinged by the black or blue of his fleeting impressions, without thinking to speak 
like Vanvenargues or Rivarol in these new perspectives of a work essentially created for the recreative ballad of the eye. Allowing himself 
to be smoothly drifted along by his sensations, the unfortunate type-fancier, the companion of Paul Avril, has meandered amidst the pic- 
turesque drawings of the artist as a gurgling and babbling brook—what Fénélonesque imagery !—forces its way through large bosky sites 
and dingles of infinite variety, now rattling in the merry sunlight over the pebbly soil, again rushing down at every winding of the road, and 
finally losing itself amidst sleepy depths, ’neath melancholic and sombre groves.” 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION of COLLEY CIBBER’S “ APOLOGY.” 
2 vols. demy 8vo, roxburghe binding, gilt top, 42s net. Also, Large-Paper Copies, royal 8vo, with Portraits in duplicate, each copy numbered. 


An APOLOGY for the LIFEof MR. COLLEY CIBBER. 


Written by HIMSELF. A New Edition. With Notes and Supplement by ROBERT W. LOWE. With 26 Original Mezzotint 
Portraits by R. B. Parkes, and 18 Etchings by Adolphe Lalauze. : 


Illustrated with 34 Etchings by L. Boisson, on India Paper, from New and Original Compositions by C. Delort. 
Imperial 8vo, superfine deckle edge paper, £3 3s net. 


MEMOIRS of COUNT GRAMMONT. By AnTHoNy 


HAMILTON. Edited, with Notes, by Sir WALTER SCOTT. With a Portrait of the Author and 33 Etchings by L. Boisson, on 
India Paper, from Original Compositions by C. Delort. 


Captain GRONOW’S REMINISCENCES. 
Illustrated throughout, 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with 25 Illustrations in duplicate, one on Plate Paper, Remarque Proofs, and the 
other on Whatman Paper, with Titles, and Coloured by Hand, £3 3s net, each copy numbered. 


The REMINISCENCES and RECOLLECTIONS of 


CAPTAIN GRONOW;; being Anecdotes of the Camp, Court, Clubs, and Society, 1810-1860. With Portrait, 4 Woodcuts, and 20 
Etched and Aquatint Iliustrations from contemporary sources by, Joseph Grego. 


NEW and REVISED EDITION by A. H. BULLEN. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 53. 


LYRICS from the SONG-BOOKS of the ELIZABETHAN 


AGE. Edited by A. H. BULLEN. 
Epiror’s Notr.—‘ About eighteen months ago I edited a collection of ‘ Lyrics from the Song-Books of the Elizabethan Age,’ and this 
was followed recently by a second collection, ‘More Lyrics from the Song-Books of the Elizabethan Age.’ The present book consists of 
poems selected from those two volumes. In the preface to ‘More Lyrics’ I announced that I intended to publish such an anthology as 


is here offered to the reader.”’ 
NEW and CHOICELY ILLUSTRATED EDITION of WALTON’S “ ANGLER.” 
Post 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 83 6d. 


The COMPLETE ANGLER;; or, the Contemplative Man’s 


Recreation, of IZAAK WALTUN and CHARLES COTTON. Edited by JOHN MAJOR. With 6 Original Etchings, 2 Portraits, 
and 74 Wood-Engravings. To which is added, “‘ A Treatise on Flies and Fly-Hooks.” With 10 Plates, Coloured by Hand, representing 
120 Flies, Natural and Artificial. 


Crown 8vo0, with 34 Illustrations, cloth, 63 (immediately the result of H. M. Stanley’s Mission to the Relief of Emin Pasha is accomplished). 


STANLEY to the RESCUE! The Relief of Emin Pasha. 


By A. WAUTERS, of the Royal Geographical Society of Belgium. Translated by ELLEN FREWER. With Map and 34 


Illustrations. 
SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, with 100 Illustrations by R. Caulfield Orpen, cloth, gilt top, 33 6d. 


“DE OMNIBUS REBUS.” An Old Man's _ Discursive 


Ramblings on the Road of Every-Day Life. By the Author of “ Flemish Interiors.” With 100 Illustrations by R. Caulfield Orpen. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘“‘ HANDLEY CROSS,” de. 
Demy 8vo, 520 pp., with 12 Full-Page Illustrations by Wildrake, Heath, and Jellicoe, printed on Whatman Paper 
and Coloured by Hand, 14s. 


HILLINGDON HALL; or, the Cockney Squire. A Tale 


of Conntry Life. By R.S. SURTEES, Author of ‘‘ Handley Cross,” “ Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities,” &c. 
Demy 8vo, pp. 350, printed on hand-made paper, 163 net. 


The WORKS of SIR GEORGE ETHEREDGE. Plays and 


Poems. Edited, with Critical Notes and Introduction, by A. WILSON VERITY, B.A., Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Only 
500 Copies printed for England and America. Each copy numbered. 


NEW VOLUME of the ELIZABETHAN DRAMATISTS SERIES. 
2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d per vol. net; also, fine Large-Paper Copies, medium 8vo, cloth, each numbered. 


The WORKS of GEORGE PEELE. Edited by A. H. 


BULLEN, B.A. f 
SEVRES PORCELAIN. 


A NEW WORK, ILLUSTRATING the Most Choice and 


Unique Known SPECIMENS of SEVRES PORCELAIN in the WORLD. The Coloured Reproductions are being executed in the 
highest style of Art, and under the immediate supervision of the Ministry of Fine Arts for France. The Introductory Letterpress 


_by EDOUARD GARNIER. 
NOTE,—This Work will be issued in Ten Parts, Five Plates in each, or Fifty Plates in all, with about Ten Designs on each Plate. 


London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14 King William Street, Strand, W.C. 
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DAVID DOUGLAS’S LIST. 


Ie 
The RELIGION of HUMANITY. An 
Address delivered at the Church Congress, Man- 
chester. By the Right. Hon. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, 
M.P., &. Demy 8vo, cloth, 53. : 
** We have called the pamphlet a sermon because it 
is one, though the fitting text, ‘ The fool hath said in 
his heart, there is no God,’ is courteously omitted ; 
and we venture to say that of all who will read it, not 
one per cent ever read or heard one more convincing, 
or intellectually more delightfal.”—Spectator. 


II, 


MAJOR FRASER’S MANUSCRIPT. 
His Adventures in Scotland and England; his 
Mission to and Travels in France ; his Services in 
the Rebellion (and his Quarrels) with SIMON 
FRASER, Lord Lovat, 1696-1737. Edited by 
ALEXANDER FerRGussoN, Lieutenant-Colonel. 2 
vole, feap. 8r0. [In November. 


11 


The ARCHITECTURE of PROVENCE 
andthe RIVIERA, By Davip McG1ppBon, Author 
of ‘The Castellated and Domestic Architecture 
of Scotland.’ 1 vol, demy 8vo. [In November. 

The object of this work is to give an historical 
sketch of Provence and the Riviera, and illustrations 
of the various styles of Architecture which have 
prevailed there from the earliest times. These 
illustrations, nearly 300 in number. include many of 
the fine Roman Temples, Aqueducts, and other 
structures for which Provence is famous; also 
interesting examples of early Christian Architecture, 
showing the transition from Roman to Medimva 
types, as well as examples of the Ecclesiastical and 

Castellated work of the Middle Ages, of the fortified 

churches of the South of France, and of the 

picturesque towns, churches, and monasteries of the 

Riviera, 

Iv. 
Mr. HURLBERT’S BOOK on IRELAND. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8v0, 16s. 
IRELAND UNDER COERCION: the 
Diary of an American. By WittiaM HENRY 
Hurusert. Second Edition, with Additions. 
“‘Incomparably the most able, impartial, and in- 
teresting contribution to the discussion of the great 
problem of the government and social conditions of 
ireland which has been given to the world,’— 
Edinburgh Rev-ew. 
v. 
The DUKE of ARGYLL on the IRISH QUESTION. 
Now ready, 1 vol, crown 8vo, 33 Gd. 
The NEW BRITISH CONSTITU- 
TION and its MASTER BUILDERS. By the 
Duke of ARGYLL. 


VI. 
The DUKE of ARGYLL on LAND TENURE in 
SCOTLAND. 
POPULAR EDITION, with Index and Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 
SCOTLAND AS IT WAS and AS IT 


IS. Bythe Duke of ARGYLL. 


Vil. 
Lord COCKBURN, 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
CIRCUIT JOURNEYS from 1838- 
1854. By the late Henry Cocksury, one of the 
Judges of the Court of Session, 


viii. 
Mr. HOWELLS’S NEW NOVEL. 
COPYRIGHT LIBRARY EDITION, 1 vol. 
ANNIE KILBURN. By William D. 
Howr11s, Author of ‘‘ April Hopes,’ ‘*A Fore- 

gone Conclusion,” ‘‘ Indian Summer,” &c. 
[In November, 
1x. 

Dr. EGGLESTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
COPYRIGHT LIBRARY EDITION, 1 vol., 6s. 
The GRAYSONS: a Story of Illinois. 
By Epwarp Eeo.eston, Author of “The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster,” “ Roxy,’’ “The Circuit Rider,” &. 


** His stories are all freshly conceived and strongly 
wrought out.’”’—Scotsman, 


Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO.; and 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 








GARDNER, DARTON, AND C0.’S LIST. 


The FIRST BISHOP of ADELAIDE. 


AUGUSTUS SHORT. 


THE STORY OF A THIRTY-FOUR YEARS’ 
EPISCOPATE. 
By CANON WHITTINGTON. 
With Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 7s 6d, 


The NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “ ETHNE.” 


BRYDA. 
A STORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 
By Mrs, E. M. FIELD, 
Author of “‘Ethne,” “ Mixed Pickles,” &c. 
With numerous Illustrations by A. FoRRESTIER. 
Large crown 8yo, cloth boards, 33 6d, 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d. 


THE STORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
By Canon TURNOCK. 
“Written conscientiously and with conspicuous 
fairness,”’—Literary World. 
“A painstaking and readable volume.”’—Church 
Quarterly Review. 


Dedicated, by permission, to the Bishop of Rochester. 


—_—__. 
Now ready, price 9d ; w 
ARIS ILLUSTRK. 


Beautifully Illustrated j 
EDITION of this matchless paper, with Bogen se® 


now appears EVERY WEEK. It is 8" text, 
En; Meg imul! . . = blished in 
_— taneously with the French Edition jn 


Sole Agents for the English Rditi Bes 
Illustré”” throughout the World theyre 
NATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, Bream's Bulge” 
Chancery Lane, London, EC. (and New York) 2" 

H. RIDER HAGGARD’S NEW STORY 
Now ready, 6s, cloth, with 16 Full-Pa; i 
ME, MEESON’S | WILE. "Br ite 

“ 6 ” 6 5 
Hea" an or of ‘‘She, Dawn,” “The Witch's 
SPENCER BLACKETT, Su 

85 St. Bride Street, EO. 0 #24 R. Maxwe, 








Feap. 8vo, cloth, price One shill: 4 
GONNETS, SACRED and SECULAR 
By Ciara Swain Dickins, i 


London: Simpxrn, MARSHALL, and Co, 





Price Sixpence. 
ys oe : Letters Addressed to 
the Right Hon, John Morley, M,P, } 
LIBERAL, ” aa Sa 
Dublin: E. Ponsonsy, 116 Grafto: 
London: Smmpxin, Maneuatt, = 





THE PARISH GUIDE. 
A HANDBOOK FOR THE USE OF THE CLERGY 
AND LAY-HELPERS. 

Edited by the Rev. THEODORE JOHNSON. 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

“One of the most marvellous and most useful 
handbooks we have ever met with.”—John Bull. 


TWENTY-SECOND EDITION, with Appendis. 


PASTOR IN PAROCHIA. 
By the BISHOP of WAKEFIELD. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d; leather, 5s; calf or morocco 
antique, 103 6d. 
A most valuable help to the Clergy and 
District Visitors. 


THIRD EDITION. 


LECTURES ON PASTORAL 
WORK. 


Delivered in the Divinity School, Cambridge. 
By the BISHOP of WAKEFIELD. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 6d. 


SECOND EDITION, now ready, 


ETH NE. 


By Mrs. E M. FIELD, 
Author of ‘‘ Mixed Pickles,’’ &c, 
With Etched Tit!e and Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s, 

“This is without exaggeration one of the most 
beautiful stories of ancient Irish life that has ever 
come under our notice. The character of Ethne is 
a masterpiece.”’—Public Opinion. 

“*Very attractive and interesting. Delightfally 
fresh and picturesque.”—Guardian. 





Dedicated, by permission, to the Khedive. 


FROM PHARAOH TO FELLAH. 
By C. F. MOBERLY BELL, 
Author of *‘ Egyptian Finanve,” &. 
With upwards of 120 Illustrations by G. MonTBaRD, 
Engraved by C. BARBANT. 
Crown 4to, fancy cloth boards, 16s, 
“ As bright and readable a book as has ever been 
written on Egypt.’’—Manchester Examiner, 


THE 


WORLD AND THE KINGDOM. 


By the Right Rev. H. M. THOMPSON, D.D., 
Bishop of Mississippi. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
THE BISHOP PADDOCK LECTURES FOR 1888. 


The STORY-TELLING ALBUM. 


For all Boys and Girls. with an Illustration on 
every page. Cr. 4to, 33 6d; cloth extra, gilt, 5s. 


LITTLE CHRISTIAN’S PIL- 
GRIMAGE. The Story of the Pilgrim’s Progress 
omer told. By H. L. Taytor. Illustrated by 
H. J. A. Miles. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 6d. 


The NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of ‘HONOR 
BRIGHT.” 


GILLY FLOWER. By the Author 
of ‘‘ One of a Covey,” ** North ,”’ ‘* Peablossom,”’ 
&c. With Illustrated Frontispiece and Title b 
Gorpon Browne. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. 


NEW EDITIONS OF MISS INGELOW’S TALES 
FOR GIRLS. 


STUDIES for STORIES from 
GIRLS’ LIVES. By Jean INGELOW. With 
Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Large crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s 61. 


A SISTER'S BYE-HOURS. By 


JEAN INGELOW. With Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 
PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 


| AY BAPTISM: an Inquiry into the 
Spiritual Value and Validity of that Ceremony 
With an segs containing some Ramarks upon a 
Charge lately delivered by the Lord Bishop of Edin. 
burgh relating to Lay Baptism. By F. Nutcompe 
Lord Bishop of Argyll ond the Tele” Bonen py 
rd Bishop of Argyll an elsles. Secon iti 
Enlarged, p- dood 8vo, cluth, 2s. aoe, 
London: J. Masters and Co.,78 New Bond Street. 


AUTUMN TOUR in the MEDITER. 
RANEAN, 


The ORIENT COMPANY will despatch their 
large full-powered Steamship ‘GARONNE,’ 3876 
tons register, 3,000 horse-power, from Tilbury Docks, 
London, on NOVEMBER 15th, for a FIVE WKEKs’ 
CRUISE, visiting Lisbon, Tangier, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Palermo, Naples, Civita Vecchia for Kome, Leghorn, 
Genoa, Nice for Riviera, Malaga, &c., arriving in 
London on December 22nd. 

The ‘Garonne’ is fitted with the electric light, hot 
and cold baths, &c. Cuisine of the highest order, 
Number of passengers strictly limited. 

An experienced Surgeon will be carried, 


Managers, F. GREEN and CO., and ANDERSON 
ANDERSON, and CO., Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 


For terms and other particulars, apply to the 
latter firm, or to West-End Avents, GRIN DLAY and 
CO., 55 Parliament Street, 8.W. 


USE 


F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE, GRATIS, 


“It is specially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak.’”’—Sir CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


SPECTACLES. 


bis les unsuited to the Sight frequently caure 
Blindness,” 

Mr. H. LAURANOE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, 14 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, ecientifically adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, “‘ The Eye in Health and Diseaee,” 
post-free, contains valuable s ions to sufferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry, B.¢, 


_ & Co.’s A 1 SAUCE. 

















Qours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
ani 





_ MEATS. Also, 





| oe, of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





—_— SOUP, and JELLY, andother 


GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 





NEW WORKS. 
qhe LIFE of LORD WESTBURY, 


Lori High Chancellor of England. By T. A. 
Nasu, Barrister-at-Law. Ina 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
with 2 Portraits, 303. 

JOHN FRANCIS and the “ ATHEN- 
UM.” By J. C. Francis. In 2 vols. crown 
8ro, with 2 Portraits, 243, 


The HORSE: and How to Breed and 
Rear Him. By WILtiam Day, Author of “The 
Racehorse in Training,” &c. In demy 80, 16s. 


A SPORTSMAN’S EDEN: a Season’s 
Shooting in Upper Canada, British Columbia, and 
Vancouver. By CLIVE PuHILurprs-WoLLEY. In 


dewy 8vo, 93. 
The MIDLAND RAILWAY: its Rise 


and-Progres3. By Freperice 8. Wittiams, A 
New Edition, in crown 8vo, with namerous 


Illustratione, 63. 
ovgk IRON ROADS: their History, 


Construction, and Administration. By FreDERICK 
§.Wittrams. A New Edition, in demy 8vo, 8s 6d. 





NEW NOVELS. 


cA ROL I W E. 
By Lady LINDSAY. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 





THE ROGUE. 
By W. F. NOBRIS, 
Anthor of “A Bachelor’s Blunder.”’ 
In S vols. crown 8vo. 





THE LADIES’ GALLERY. 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P., 
Mrs. CAMPBELL PRALD, 
Authors of ‘‘The Right Honourable.” 
In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


and 





THE STORY OF CHARLES 
STRANGE. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 
Author of ‘East Lynne,’ &c. 
In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 





FROM MOOR ISLES. 
By JESSIE FOTHERGILL, 
Author of “ The First Violin,” “ Kith and Kin,"’ &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





A NEW EDITION, in 2 bg crown 8vo, red cloth, 


3 6d, 
8ST. MARTIN’S EVE. 
: By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 
Forming the Tenth Volume of the New and Cheaper 
Elition of that Author’s Works, now appearing in 
uniform style and price at monthly intervals. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 
THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents ror NOVEMBER, 1838, 


5 From Moor IsLEs, By Jessie Fothergill. (Con- 
clasion.) 


Rep Brepsury’s Enp. 

WItuiam Lamp’s Wire. 

New York ayp New YorxKERS. 

THE OLp Rockino-Cuarr. 

ONE oF THE Many! 

Mup-Larkinc in Bower, 

Favep Sra-Fiowrrs. 

“Tae UGiy Miss Lorrimer.”—(Conclusion.) 
. A Visit To Monserrat. 

ll. Tar Reeve, By W. E. Norris, Chaps. 41-44. 


~ 


9 


ad 


2S PNAS 


~ 
S 


RICHARD BENTLEY and 8ON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


‘A year’s issue of THE CENTURY combines in no inadequate measure the character of a popular library 
and a picture gallory.”"—Scottish Leader. 


wowtuty. THE CENTURY FOR 1888-89, ++. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The following can give only a partial idea of the wealth of literary and artistic material to 
be drawn upon during the next twelve months for the benefit of readersof THE CENTURY ; 


BIBLE SCENES, AND THE BIBLE AND EXISTING 
MONUMENTS. 


Mr, EDWARD L. WILSON’S abundantly illustrated papers on Bible subjects treated in the International 
Sunday-school Lessons will be continued during the coming year. 


THE CENTURY GALLERY OF ITALIAN MASTERS, 


From the BYZANTINES to TINTORETTO. Engraved by TIMOTHY COLE from the Original Paintings, 
and accompanied by Historical and Critical Papers by W. J. STILLMAN. The preparation of this Gallery 
of Italian Masters is the most important artistic work upon which The Century has ever entered. 


IRELAND: 
Studies of its People, Customs, Landscape, Town Life, Literature, and Arts. 


STRANGE, TRUE STORIES OF LOUISIANA, 


Collected by GEORGE W. CABLE. Mr. Cable has been many years in gathering together this remarkable 
Series, every one of which is as true as it is strange. 


JOHN LA FARGE’S NOTES AND STUDIES IN JAPAN. 


A Series of Articles of peculiar interest will consist of Notes and “ Letters Home” from Japan by the 
distinguished Artist, JOHN LA FARGE, illustrated with Engravings from Original Studies by the Artist. 


KENNAN IN SIBERIA. 


Mr. GEORGE KENNAN’S Siberian Articles, Illustrated with Sketches from Photographs taken by 
GEORGE A, FROST 


A SERIES OF IRISH-AMERICAN STORIES, 
Each complete in itself, but having a connected interest, by GEORGE H. JESSUP, 
THE ROMANCE OF DOLLARD. 
The Century will publish in early numbers a Serial Novel by a writer new to its readers, Mrs. MARY 
HARTWELL CATHERWOOD. 
THE NOVEMBER PART COMMENCES A NEW VOLUME. 
With many other Articles and Tales, profusely Illustrated. 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR 1888-89. 


AN “ALL-AROUND THE WORLD” YEAR. 


ST. NICHOLAS for the coming year will tell English boys and girls of the thousands of millions of children 
of other countries. Of the homes of all these children, of the toys of the shy Japanese, of the pine-woods of 
the blue-eyed Norwegians, of the furs and tobogganning of the Canaiians, of the gum-trees and kangaroos 
of the Australians, of the sharks and clear blue seas of the chocolate-skinned South Sea Islanders—in fact, 
of nearly everything that amuses girls and interests boys, from the nursery rhymes of the Hottentot mothers 











Price 1s, 
Monthly. 


Price 1s, 
Monthly. 


to the guns and spears that the Icelandic fathers use to ki!l the white bears. 


Subscription for One Year, post-free, 14s. 
Subscriptions can now be booked for the New Volume at all Booksellers’, Bookstalls’, and Newsvendors’. 


Single Copy, 1s; post-free, 1s 2d. 





NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 





CHEAP and POPULAR EDITION, Portrait and 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 

The LIVES of ROBERT and MARY 

MOFFAT.’ By their Son, Jonn SmituH Morrat. 

* An inspiring record of calm, brave, wise work, and 

will find a place of value on the honoured shelf of 

missionary biography. The biographer has done his 

work with reverent care, and in a straightforward, 
unaffected style.”—Contemporary Review, 


NEW WORK by the Rev. SAMUEL COX, D.D. 
The HOUSE and ITS BUILDER, with 


other Discourses : a Book for the Doubtful. Crown 
8vo, paper, 23 61; cloth, 33, [Now ready. 





By the AUTHOR of ** HOW to be HAPPY THOUGH 
MARRIED.” 
The FIVE TALENTS of WOMEN: a 


Book for Girls and Young Women. Square 
imperial 16mo, cloth, 6s; Presentation Edition, 
73 6), [ Ready, 


With ILLUSTRATIONS by JOSEPH PENNELL. 
OLD CHELSEA: a Summer-Day’s 


Stroll. By Benzamin Exuis Martin. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 73 6d, [Now ready. 
The stroll described may be imagined to have been 
taken during the late summer, all the dates, descrip- 
tions, and references having been brought down to the 
present day. 


“UNWIN’S NOVEL SERIES.” 

These Volumes average about 300 pp. each, small 
crown 8vo. ~.d are clearly printed and strongly bound 
in limp -.uth, price 23 each. 


NEW VOLUME JUST OUT. 


Mrs. KEITH’S CRIME, By 


K. Cirrrorp, 


VOL. I—GLADYS FANE. By T. 
Wemyss Retin, Author of ** The Life of the Right 
Hon. W. K. Forster, M.P.” &. Fifth Edition. 

NEW WORK by Professor J. E. THOROLD ROGERS, 


The ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION 
of HISTORY. Lectures on Political E:onomy 
eud its History. Delivered at Oxford, 1887-1888. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 163, 

“ The book is timely, is well deserving of study, and 
is unquestionably prepared in the true interests of 
political economy.’’—Daily News (Leader), October 


5th. 





THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, aud furnished with 
Maps and Indexes, price 5s each; Presentation 
Edition, gilt edges, 5s 6d. 


NEW VOLUME JUST ADDED. 
MEDIZVAL FRANCE. By the late 


Professor GusTavE Masson, 
* The volume is age carefally written, and 
contains much that is calculated to interest even the 
general reader.” —Morning Post, 


RECENTLY ISSUED. 
HOLLAND. By Professor J. E. 


THOROLD RoGeErs. 

“This vigorously written book is of distinct value 
as a bold and carefal study of the rise and growth of 
Holland.” —Leeds Mercury. 

By the AUTHOR of ‘The LIFE of LORD STRAT- 
FORD DE REDCLIFFE.” 
TURKEY. By Stanley Lane-Poole. 

** Decidedly one of the most valuable additions to a 
noble series, The illustrations, as in previous volumes 
of the course, are not only numerous, but well selected 
and really helpfal.”’"—Glasgow Mail. 


The MOORS in SPAIN. By Stanley 
LANE-POOLE. Second Edition. 
Volumes already issued :— 
ROME, By Arthur Gilman. 
GERMANY. By Rev. 8. Baring Gould. 
ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE. By Professor J. Mahaffy, 
EGYPT. By Canon Rawlinson. 
The SARACENS. By Arthur Gilman. 
The JEWS. By Professor J. K. Hosmer. 
CARTHAGE. By Professor A. J. Church. 
HUNGARY. By Arminius Vambéry. 
IRELAND. By Hon. Emily Lawless, 
TheGOTHS. By Henry Bradley. 
CHALDEA. By Zenaide A. Rigozin, 
ASSYRIA. By Zenaide A. Ragozin. 
Other Volumes in preparation. Prospectuses, &c., 
post-free. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE 
LIBRARIES. 
TALES by Dr. RIOHARD GARNETT. 
The TWILIGHT of the GODS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 63, . 
STEPHEN ELDERBY. By A. Hill 
Drewry. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
The By 


8 
ROMANCE of a SHOP. 
A 
PANDORA’S PORTION: a Story of 


y Levy. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6:. 
Hope. By Austin Crarg. Crown 8v), cloth, 6:. 











Publishers in Ovdinavy to her Majesty the Queen, 








London: T, FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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G. P. PUTNAMWS SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 
The KALEVALA. The Epic Poem of Finland. 


Done into English by Joun Martin CRawrorD. With 2 Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth gilt, 15s. 








GREAT CITIES OF THE REPUBLIC SERIES. 
1. The STORY of the CITY of NEW YORK. 


By Cuan.es Burr Topp, Author of “The Life and Letters of Joel Barlow.” Profusely illustrated, 
post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“‘Mr. Todd is a careful and trustworthy compiler, and his moderation and judgment as a writer are shown 
‘to great advantage when he treats of what he calls ‘the heroic age’ of New York......This book must be 
allowed to be admirably arranged.”—Spectator. 


The FALL of NEW. FRANCE, 1755-1760. By 


GeRALp E. Hart, President of the Society for Historical Studies, Montreal, past Viee-President and 
Life Member of the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society, Montreal, &c. Limi*ed Letterpress Edition. 
With Portrait and Views in Autotype. 8vo, cloth, 12s 6d. 
“Mr. Hart gives the result of much painstaking investigation....,,.He has managed to produce a readable 
work ’’—Glasgow Herald. 
“Mr, Hart’s book is a brief but valuable contribution, written with praiseworthy impartiality and 
.clearness.”’—I.ceds Mercury. 


‘TAXATION : its Principles and Methods. A 


Translation of ‘‘ The First Principles of Finance.” By Luria Cossa, Ph.D., of the University of Pavia. 
Edited, with Notes, by Horace WHITE. Post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 
«The volume is a valuable addition to economic literature.”—Scotsman, 
“* No one will read the book without finding his knowledge of financial subjects enormously augmented.”— 
Liverpool Post, 
«« A ntost logical and concise statement of the principles of the science of finance, and well repays perusal,”’ 
—Literary World. 


INDUSTRIAL LIBERTY. An Analysis of the 


Existing Conditions in the United States, with Special Reference to the Relations to the Public of Rail- 
ways and Trusts. By JoHN Bonuam. 8vo, cloth, 7s 61. 

. Onrer Contents :—Fundamental Ideas—-The Influence of the Discovery of Steam and the Mechanical 
Inventions upon Industry—The Industrial Corporation—The Relation of the Railway and the “ Trust’’ to 
Industrial Liberty—The Influence of the “ Trusts’”’ and other Parasites upon Industrial Liberty—Obstacles 
in the Way of Reform—Protection— Paternal Government—England and America: the Relation of Each to 
Industrial Liberty. 


In CASTLE and CABIN. Talks in Ireland in 


1887. By GrorcEe PELLEW. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


GREAT THOUGHTS for LITTLE THINKERS. 


By Lucy T. Ames, Fully Illustrated, post 8vo, cloth, 63. 


FULL LISTS ON APPLICATION. 











*,* Current American Books Imported to Order. 





27 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON; and NEW YORK. 





WOOLDRIDGE’S 


FOR 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 





TINCTURE 


LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 
*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 





UsE 











POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK-ROOM. 





A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINN EFORD’S 
M A G N E S | A s Sc aces en, en, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London, 
_ Bold by Chemists throughout the World, 





ne 


BLACKWOOD'S  MAGArryp 


No. 877. NOVEMBER, 1s, 2s 64, 
Contents, : 

A StirF-NEcKeD GENERATION. Chaps. 30.33 
On THE Dark Mountains, ; 


THE CAREER OF AN INDIAN GEN d 
MacGregor, K.C.B, ENERAL : SIR Capi, 


SceNES FROM A’ SILENT ‘ 
Visitor.’ ome. By “A Prison 


Tue DeatH OF ANTHONY. By W. W. Story, 
PROFESSIONS FOR Dogs. By. F. Gordon Comming 


On THE WALLABY TRACK: A TR ‘ 
the Shepherd.” om Gromr, By “Jag 


THE CATRAIL, OR Picts’ Work . 
PROBLEM REVIVED. With Map, By Joka ote 


Mrs. OLIPHANT'S LIFE oF PRINCIPAL TvLzoce, 


Witttam BLackwoo ¥ " 
ndon. P and Sows, Edinburgh and 





Monthly, price Half-a-Or 
[ue CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ak Sonne For NOVEMBER. 
HE EMPEROR FREDERICK'S Diary, i 
: Forbes. tnt Archibala 
MPRFSSIONS OF AUSTRALIA.—I, T 
lt: W, Dale, LL.D. ahi. 
HE REPORT OF THE EpvucaTion Com 
the Rev. Canon Gregory. wre 
KRaKATOA. By Sir R. S. Ball, LL.D. RRS 
THE RELIGIOUS NoveL, By the Dean of Windsor. 
que Sussex Tarirr. By Albert Shaw, E 
HE GENESIS OF THE PURITAN IDEAL, inci 
Fairbairn, D.D. ~ ae 
— Bey. — J aoe Bent. 
HE IrtsH LAND QUESTION AND ITs Sr $ 
By Archbishop Walsh. Sramsee, 
IsBIsTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, 


| dtaadiens MAGAZINE, 


ConTENTS FoR NOVEMBER. 

THE POLICE OF THE METROPOLIS. By Sir Charles 
Warren. 

Tue REPROACH OF ANNESLEY. Part III. Chaps, 
3-5. By Maxwell Gray, Author of ‘ The Silence of 
Dean Maitland.” 

ENGLISH AND ARABS IN East Arrica. ByF. L, Moir, 

BEER-TOWN UPON TRENT. 

An UNEXPECTED Visit. By Henry Cresswell, 

HANDWRITING AND CHARACTER. By Rey, W. 4. 
Spooner. 

Carots —(To be concluded.) By A. M. Wakefield. 

THE Har 1s MORE THAN THE WHOLE, A Three 
Cornered Essay. 

A Goop Otp Famity. Chaps, 47. 

Our Lisprary List. 

London: JouHn Murray, Albemarle Street, 
tins QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 334, is published THIS DAY. 
‘ ContTeENTS. 
1, Ropert ELSMERE AND CHRISTIANITY, 
2. Danitet O’CONNELL’S CORRESPONDENCE. 
3. NONSENSE AS A FINE ART. 
4, CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY AND ANTIQUITIES, 
5. MaTTHEW ARNOLD. 
6. ProvinciaL LIFE UNDER THE Roman Repveiic, 
7. TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND ForeEIGN Competi- 
TION, ) 
8. Mr. BALFour’s ADMINISTRATION OF IRELAND. 
9, REMINISCENCES OF SAMUEL Rogers, 
10, THE Work OF THE SEsSION. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


HE SCOTTISH REVIEW, 
OCTOBER, 1888, 
ConTENTS. 
1. Music tw Earty fcotrtanp. By J. Cuthbert 
Hadden, 
2. THe ULTIMATE Fate OF GIORDANO BEvNO, 
3. JAMIESON’S DICTIONARY. 
4, THe Provinces OF THE ROMAN EmPIne. 
5. STANDING ARMIES AND Conscription. By Andrew 
T. Sibbald, 
6, THE Romance Rosert Broce RELATED. 
7. THE UNIVERSITIES BILL. By W. Peterson. 
8, CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
9, SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN REVIEWS. : 
ALEXANDER GARDNER, Publisher to her Majesty 
the Queen, Paisley ; and 12 Paternoster Row, London. 


* & @ 2 2 2 ee 


Edited by L. T. MEADE and JOHN C. STAPLES. 
Price 6d Monthly. 
ConTENTS OF THE NOVEMBER NUMBER. 

Tue Common Joys. Poem. Janet Logie Robertson 
With Frontispiece by A. W. Hopkins, R.W.S. 

sas Suarro. Serial Story. Chaps. 5-3. W. E, 

orris, 

Late Autumn. Poem. Frederick Noe'-Paton. With 
Illustration by F. Noel-Paton. 

MEDAL CHILDREN OF THE RENAISSANCE, Frances. 
Taroop. With 11 Illustrations, 

Tur Dutt NoveMBER Day. Poem. Janet 8. Berger. 

LitTLe ALIX: A STORY OF THE CHILDREN'S CRUSADF. 
Ballad. Susan Coolidge. With Illustrations by 
Edmund H. Garrett. 

AT THE ZoO: SALLY’s Poor Rexations. ©. Lloyd 
Morgan, 

A SAGE OF SIxTEEN. Serial Story. Chaps. 46. L. 
B. Walford. 

OLD-FASHIONED Girts: EveLIna. Edited by L. 7. 
Meade. With Illustrations by M. Ellen Edwards. 

Houtioway Cottece. Alfred J. Church. 

“ ATALANTA”? SCHOLARSHIP AND READING UNION 
II. WaLTER SavaGe Lanvor. H. D. Traill. 

Tue IDEAL ART ScHoon. J, Sparkes, Principal of the 
National Art Training School, South Kensington. 
Darropits. Full-Page Illustration, from the Pictare 

by G. Koberwein-Terrell. 
London: HatcHarps, 187 Piccadilly, W. 
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que RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S 


LIST. 


TABLE BOOKS. 
PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By 


tRISH veTt, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Norwegian Pictures,” “ Pictures from 
liand With a Map and 133 Illustrations from Sketches and Photo- 
Ho i perial 16mo, 83, handsome cloth, gilt edges; full moroeco, 25s. 


in PALESTINE. The Letterpress by Henry 
WALES » Author of ‘‘Iliustrated Letters to My Children from the Holy 
Ss a,” &e. Tllustrated by 24 Photogravures from Photographs taken by C. 

lant aboit, Esq, Royal 4to, 25s, bevelled boards, gilt edges. 
B—Of this book there is an edition de luxe, limited to 100 copies. 
Tos are on India paper, the letterpress on hand-made paper, and the 
= e is handsomely bound in classic vellum, with gilt top and uncut edges, 


qol 
BIBLICAL BOOKS. 


price 453. 
f the BIBLE. By Sir J. Risdon 
the DISEASE. , #5. of the Royal College a Physicians. 23 6d. 


{TREES and PLANTS of the BIBLE. By W. H. 


GRosER, B.Sc. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 33, cloth. 


ANIMALS of the BIBLE. By H. Chichester Hart, 
B.A., Naturalist to Sir G. Nares’s Arctic Expedition and Professor Hull’s 
Pilestine Expedition, Illustrated, crown 8¥0, 3s, cloth, 


THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


The OBEDIENCE of a CHRISTIAN MAN. By 
Wittiam Tynpae, Translator and Martyr. Edited, with a Biographical 
Sketch, Introduction, and Analysis by Ricaarp Lovett, M.A., Editor of the 
new edition of Demaus’s ‘ William Tyndale: a Biography.”’ Christian 
Classics Series, No. 5, Crown Byo, 2s 6d, cloth boards. 


The BEATITUDES. By the Rev. Richard Glover, 
of Bristol, Author of ‘* Lectures on the Lord’s Prayer,” &c. Companions 
for a Quiet Hour; No. 9. 16m, 1s 6d, cloth. 


The THREEFOLD COURSE; or, the Walk, the Work, 
aud the Warfare. By the Rev. F. BouRDILLON, Companions for a Quiet 
Hour, No. 10. 16mo, 1s 64, cloth boards. 


HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


The REFORMATION in FRANCE after the REVO- 
CATION of the EDICT of NANfLES. By Ricwarp Heatu. Church History 
Seites, No. 3. Illustrated by Portraits, crown 8vo, 23 6d, cloth boards. 


The COUNCIL of TRENT. A Study of Roman 
Tactics. By T. Ruys Evans, of Brighton, Translator of Martensen’s ‘‘ Jacob 
Boehme,” Church History Series, No.4. Crown 8vo, 23 6d, cloth boards. 


BIOGRAPHICAL BOOKS. 


LOUISA of PRUSSIA, and other SKETCHES. By 
Rey. Joun KELLY, Editor of ‘Short Biographies for the People,’’ and the 
“Present Day Tracts.” With Portra'ts and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 23 64, 
cloth boards. 


SHORT BIOGRAPHIES for the PEOPLE. Vol. 5 
contains:—Philip Doddridge, Bishop Hooper, Philip Henry, Bishop Wilson 
of Calcutta, Henry Cooke of Belfast, John Newton, Ulrich Zwingli, Matthew 
Henry, Patrick Hamilton, John Bunyan, Rowland Hill, and Thomas Charles 
of Bala, 1s 6d, cloth boards. 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S BOOKS. 


INDOOR GAMES and RECREATIONS. A Popular 
Encyclopedia for Boys. Edited by G. A. Hutcuison. Inclading chapters 
by J. N. Masketynx, Lieutenant-Colonel CurHELL, Dr. GoRDON SraBLeEs, 
R.N., Rev. A. N. Matan, M.A., OC. STANSFELD-Hicks, Dr, STRADLING, and 
others, “Boy’s Own Book-shelf.” Vol. VIII. With many Engravings, 
4to, 83, cloth boards, gilt edges. A splendid gift-book for boys, especially at 
this season. The articles composing it have appeared in the various Volumes 
of the ‘ Boy’s Own Paper,’”’ many of which are now quite out of print. 


GIRL’S OWN INDOOR BOOK. Edited by Charles 
Peters, With over 150 Illustrations. Quarto, 8s, cloth boards, gilt edges. 
Cuntaining practical helps to girls in all matters relating to their material 
comfort and moral well-being, by the Author of ‘‘ How to be Happy though 
Married ;” Dora de Blaquiere, Dora Hope, Marie Karger, Lady Macfarren, 
Lady Lindsay, Ernst Pauer, Sir John Stainer, the Hon. Victoria Grosvenor, 
John (©. Staples, Canon Fleming, ‘‘ Medicus,” Ruth Lamb, Sophia Caulfield, 
and many others, 


STORIES FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 

The Religions Tract Society has during the last tliree months issued upwards 
of 6 New Illustrated STORY-BOOKS at prices ranging from 2d to 5s. These 
may be seen at all respectable Booksellers’, or a list of the titles will be found in 
the Society’s ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


MAGAZINES FOR NOVEMBER. 
The LEISURE HOUR. A Monthly Magazine for 


Family Reading. November Part contains :—‘‘ Great Grandmamma Severn,” 
hy Leslie Keith ; ‘‘ The Story of the English Shires—Hereford,” by the Rev. 
Canon Creighton ; ‘‘ The Bridge over the Atlantic,’’ by Frederick Hastings ; 
‘ Newspapers and Journalists Past and Present ;’’ ‘‘ Squire,’ by the Rev. 
Frederick Langbridge; ‘‘ The Queen’s Homes—Balmoral,” by Charles Eyre 
Pascoe; “ Two Famous Rogues,” by the Rev. George Cousins; ‘‘ The History 
of ‘Jack,’ a Young Tiger; ** Leaves from an Australian Journal ;” “ My 
Best Shipmate: a Sea Officer’s Reminiscence,’ by George Cupples; ‘* The 
Spirit of Hospitality,’’ by the Author of ‘Occupations of a Retired Life ;” 
Notes on Current Science, Invention, and Discovery. 


The SUNDAY at HOME contains:—‘‘Old Gwen,” 
by Anne Beale; “St, John: A le, Evangelist, and Seer,’”” by the Rev. 8. 
G. Green, D.D.; ‘* Naaman’s Wife ;’’ ** Hospital Nurses in London and on 
the Continent,’ by Mrs. Brewer; ‘* Letters to My Children from the East,” 
by Henry A. Harper; ‘‘ The Late Ion Keith-Falconer ;” ‘* The Revolution of 
1688 on its Religions Side,’? by Richard Heath; *‘ Tempted like as we are,” 
by the Rev. Frederick Langbridge; ‘‘On Coming to London,” by W. J. 
Gordon; ‘* The Story of the Maré Mission,” vy the Rev. J. Branwhite 
French ; ‘ Selfishness and Sclf-Sacrifice,’”” by the Very Rev. G. A. Chadwick, 
D.D., Dean of Armagh ; “For Thirty Years: a Retrospect of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association ;” ‘‘ Willie Wills’ Winga,” by Mrs. G. S. 
Reaney ; Monthly Religious Record. 

NEW VOLUMES COMMENCE with NOVEMBER PARTS, NOW READY. 
The GIRL’S OWN PAPER has a Coloured Frontis- 


iece Pl te—a reproduction of Sant’s Picture, “The SOUL’S AWAKENING.” 
ew Stories, New Articles, New Music, &c. Price Sixpence. 


The BOY’S OWN PAPER has Three Presentation 
Plates and a Host of New Attractions, Stories by Jules Verne, A. N. Malan, 
Ashmore Russan, David Ker, &c. Price Sixpence. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES GRATIS ON APPLICATION, 


56 PATERNOSTER. ROW, LONDON. 








MACMILLAN AND CO/S_ LIST. 
The SPIRITUAL LIFE, and other Sermons. 


By the Rev. J. E. C. Wettpon, M.A., Head-Master of Harrow. Crown 8vo, 
63, [ Neat week. 


UNIVERSITY SERMONS, NEW and OLD. 


A Selection of Sermons preached before the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, 1861-1887. By the Very Rev. CHartes J. VauGuan, D.D., Dean 
of Llandatf, Master of the Temple, and late Fellow of Trinity College, &. 
Orown 8vo, 103 6d, 


SOME CONTRIBUTIONS to the RELIGIOUS 


THOUGHT of OUR TIME. Being Sermons and Addresses delivered in 
London, Cambridge, Bristol, and elsewhere. By the Rev. James M. WILSON, 
M.A., Head-Master of Clifton College, and Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of 
London, Author of “ Sermons preached in Clifton College Chapel, 1879-1883," 
“ Essays and Addresses,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. (Next week. 


ROMAN MOSAICS; or, Studies in Rome 
and its Neighbourhood. By HueH Macmituan, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S, F.S.A. 
Scot., Author of “ Bible Teachings in Nature,’ “‘ The True Vine,” ‘The 
Sabbath of the Fields,’’ “The Ministry of Nature,” ‘ First Forms of Vegeta- 
tion,” “‘ Holidays on High Lands,” &c. Globe 8vo, 6s. 


The EPISTLE to the HEBREWS. English 


Text with Commentary. By Rev. F. Renpatt, M.A., formerly Fellow of 
Trinity Coll., Cambridge, and Assist.-Master of Harrow School. Cr. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ESSAYS, THEOLOGICAL and LITERARY. 
By R. H. Hutton, M A., Author of ‘‘ Essays on Some.of the Modern Gaides 
= — Thought in Matters of Faith.” New Edition, 2 vols, Globe 8vo, 

3 each, 


NE W NOVELS. 
By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


THE WEAKER VESSEL. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
Author of *‘ Aunt Rachel,” &c. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo, 3ls 6.1. 
The Morning Post says :—“ Mr. Christie Murray’s usual brilliant work is to be 
met with in ‘The Weaker Vessel.’”’ 
The Scotsman says :—‘‘ It is as powerful a work as has come from this writer’s 
pen......The story is heartily enjoyable from first to last.’’ 





By HENRY JAMES. 


ASPERN PAPERS; 
And Other Stories. 
HENRY JAMES, 


Author of ** The American,’’ “‘ Daisy Miller,” “ The Prince:s Casamassima,” &c. 
2 vols. Globe 8vo, 123. 


THE 


By J. H. SHORTHOUSE. 


THE COUNTESS EVE. 
By J. H. SHORTHOUSE, 


Author of “ John Inglesant,’’ ‘‘ The Little Schoolmaster Mark,” &c. 
1 vol. Crown 8vo, 6:3. 


[Ready October 30th. 


CONCERNING MEN; and other Papers. 


By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,’’ Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


HANDBOOK of MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


By Henry Catperwoop, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, University 
of Edinburgh. Fourteenth Edition, largely rewritten. Crown 8v0, 63, 


EXPERIMENTAL MECHANICS. A Course 


of Lectures delivered at the Royal College of Science for Ireland. By Sir 
R. 8. Batt, M.A., Astronomer Royal of Ireland. New Edition, with Illustra- 
tions, Crown 8vo, 63. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 349, for NOVEMBER, price 1s, contains :— 
1. Cressy. By Bret Harte. Chaps, 9-11. 
2. Gray. By Arthur Benson. 
3. BOULANGISM IN ENGLAND: A SPECULATION, 
4. THe Port Aas HISTORIAN. 
5. SEAS AND Rivers. By R. E. Prothero. 
6. JOE GRIFFITH. 
7. Tue Scottish Horace WALPOLE. 
8. ON THE MaRcH FOR MaratHon. By Charles Edwardes. 
9. MarooneD. By W. Clark Russell. Chaps. 1-4. 


The Enolish Mlustrated Magazine 
q For NOVEMBER, 
Profusely Illustrated, 6d; by post, 8d, contains:— 
1, Tue Ducuess oF Devonsurre. After Sir Joshua Reynolds. Frontispiece. 
2. THE House oF THE WoLr. Chaps. 3-4. | Stanley J. Weyman. 
3. THE Morte pD’ARTHUR. By F. Ryland. ith Illustrations. . 
4. GLIMPSES OF OLD EnGuish Homes.—V. Cuiswick Housr. By Elizabeth 
Balch. With Illustrations. ; ‘ 
5. CHARLES DIcKENS IN SOUTHWARK. By J. Ashby-Sterry. With Illustrations, 
6. Sant’ Inarro. Chaps, 3-5. By F. Marion Crawford. 
7. Sus Lucem, By Sidney A. Alexander, 
8. Er Catera. By H. D. Traill. 
9. THERE REMAINETH A REST IN THE SEA. By D. J. Robertson. 

*,* The Magazine is now permanently enlarged to 70 pages, and the Frontispiece 
is printed separately on thick paper, A New Volume began with the October 
Number. Ask your Bookseller for a Prospectus, Single Numbers, 6d; by post, 8d. 
Yearly Subscription, including Double Number, 6s 6d; by post, 8s. 








MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London. 
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DR. WM. SMITH’S | 
BIBLICAL DICTIONARIES. 


COMPLETION OF THE SERIES. 


I 


A DICTIONARY of the BIBLE: 
its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and Natural History. 
Edited by Wm. Smirn, D.C.L. Ilustra- 


tions, 3 vols. medium 8vo, £5 5s. 


By Various WRITERS. 


The object of this Work is to elucidate the Antiquities, Biography, 
Geography, and Natural History of the Bible, and to present, in a 
compact form, the researches of the most Eminent Divines and 
Scholars. 


Il. 


A DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN 
ANTIQUITIES: the History, Institutions, and Antiquities of 
the Christian Church, during the First Eight Centuries. By 
Various Writers, Edited by Wm. Samir, D.C.L., and Arch- 
deacon CHEETHAM, D.D. Illustrations, 2 
£3 13s 6d. 


vols. medium 8vo, 


This Work is intended to farnish a complete account of the Institu- 
tions, Art, Social Life, Writings, and Controversies of the Christian 
Church, from the time of the Apostles to the age of Charlemagne. 
It commences at the period at which the “ Dictionary of the Bible” 
leaves off, and forms a continuation of it: it ceases at the age of 
Charlemagne, and thus stops short of what are commonly called the 
Middle Ages. 


111. 


A DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN 
BIOGRAPHY, LITERATURE, SECTS, and DOCTRINES, 
during the First Eight Centuries. By Various WRITERS. 
Edited by Wm. Smirn, D.C.L., and Rev. Henry Wace, D.D. 
4 vols. medium 8vo, £6 16s 6d. 


This Work is designed to give a comprehensive account of the 
Personal, the Literary, the Dogmatic, and the Ecclesiastical Life of 
the Church during the frst eight centuries of Christianity ; and in 
combination with the “ Dictionary of Christian Antiquities,” it will 
afford, it is believed, the most complete collection of materials for 
the Church History of that period which has yet been published. 


*,* The Volumes are still to be had separately ; but subscribers should 
complete their sets without delay. 


CRITICAL OPINIONS. 


“Tncomparably the best book} ‘A work which does honcur 
on the subject, so far as my know- | to the theological learning of 
ledge goes, in any language.”— | England.’”’—Dr. D6LLINGER, 
Bisuor of DurHAM. : 
| “One of the most importaut 
“‘T am deeply gratefol to you contributions to theological 
for so very valuable a work of | literature.” —Professor SwWETE. 
reference.”’—Rev. Dr. SALMON. 

| A work of such conspicuous 

“JT congratulate you on the value to students of ancient and 
completion of so great an under-| medieval _history.’”—Professor 
taking.’—Rev. F. J. A. Horr. BRYCE. 


“ Allow me to thank you for) “This great undertaking.”— 
this most important work.”—Rev. | Rev. H. K. ReyNnoxps, 
RoBERT SINKER. 
| “The greatest work on patristic 
‘A work for which all scholars | theology and literature of the 
are indebted to you.”’—Rev. Dr.| present century.”—Rev. Dr. 
GWYNNE, | SCHAFF, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


4 


————~ssnial 
SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S NEW BOOKS 


NEW VOLUME BY MISS F. Pp. COBBE 
Ready this day, crown 8vo, 6s, ‘ 


The SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT of the AGE: and oth, 


Pleas and Discussions, including an Essay on ‘The EDU 
EMOTIONS.” By Frances Power Cosse, Author of . —s of the 
Intuitive Morals,” “ Religious Duty,” “ The Hopes of the Human Bw h 


VOLUME VII. OF THE NEW AND UNIFORM EDITi0y 


OF THE 


COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


Ready this day, with a Portrait of Mr. Browning, crown 8v0, 5s, 
IN a BALCONY: and DRAMATIS PERSONA 
This Edition will consist of Sixteen Volumes. A Vulume is published Monti, 











POCKET EDITION OF THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND ANNE BRONTE, 


To be completed in Seven Monthly Volumes, each containin sont 
bound in half-cloth, with cut or uncut edges, price 1s 6d per Vole titi, 


Vol. I, JANE EYRE, by Charlotte Bronté, is ready this day, 


NEW EDITION of TURNER’S “T LEAVES.” 
Ready this day, the Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


T LEAVES: a Collection of Pieces for Public Readi 
By Epwarp F, Turner, Author of “‘ Tantler’s Sister,” “ More T iowa, 


. POPULAR EDITION of “RICHARD CABLE.” 
Ready this day, Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 6s, 


RICHARD CABLE, the Lightshipman. By the Author 


of ‘* Mehalah,” “ John Herring,” “‘ Court Royal,”’ &. 








POPULAR EDITION of ‘“*ROBERT ELSMERE.” 
Now ready, the Sixteenth Edition, crown 8vo, 63, 


ROBERT ELSMERE. By Mrs. Humphry Ward, Author 


ot “‘ Miss Bretherton,” &c, 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MOLLY BAawy.” 
Ready this day, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8yo. 
" Molly 


UNDERCURRENTS. By the Author of 


Bawn,” “ Airy Fairy Lilian,” ‘‘ Mrs, Geoffrey,” &. 





Ready this day (Sixpence), New Series, No. 65, 
The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER, containing 
“ FRENCH JANET,” Chaps. 7-9 ; “NOT UNDERSTANDED of the PEOPLE.” 
** A COACH DRIVE at the LAKES” (Concluded) ; “‘ NOTES bya NATURA. 
LIST ;-an Autumn Ramble in Surrey ;’? and “A LIFE’S MORNING," by the 
AUTHOR of “* DEMOS,” “THYRZA,” &c., Chaps. 21-23; &c, 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 





RYDE AND THOMAS’S LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 
Nearly ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, 750 pp., price 24s, cloth. 

HE LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, The COUNTY 
ELECTORS ACT, 1888, The MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS ACT, 1882, 

With Full Explanatory Notes and an Introduction, an Appendix containing 

the Acts incorporated therewith, and a Copious Index. 

By WALTER CO. RYDE, M.A., of the Inner Temple, and E, LEWIS THOMAS, 

M.A., LL.M., of Lincoln’s Inn and the Midland Circuit, Barristers-at-Law, 

London: BUTTERWORTHS, 7 Fleet Street, her Majesty’s Law Publishers, 





By DESIRE of Her MAJESTY the EMPRE3S FREDERICK. 
k. DAVID STOTT will publish in November, 
FREDERICK, CROWN PRINCE and EMPEROR, a Biographical 
Sketch. Dedicated to his Memory by RENNELL Ropp. With an Introduction by 
the Empress FREDERICK. Crown 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, price 63. 
Davin Storr, 370 Oxford Street, W. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch Honte 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


RIBUTE 
rT TO 





asa e. 


By J. BELFORD DAYNE, Author of “In the Name of the Tzar.’ 
Crown 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








IMS REEVES.—HIS LIFE. By HIMSELF. 


“The book of the season.”’—Vienna Neus, 





IMS REEVES.—HIS LIFE. By HIMSELF. 
“The famous tenor’s book is full of interest.’’—Dramatic Review. 
*«Mr. Sims Reeves is an admirable narrator.”—Morning Advertiser. 
* His name is familiar to the lips as household words,”’—Observer. 





IMS REEVES.—HIS LIFE. By HIMSELF. ’ 
“The gifted artist can scarcely fail to interest the many legions of his 
admirers.’’—Sunday Times, 
“The anecdotes are highly dramatic,’’—Entr’acte. 





Loxpon Music PusiisHine Company, Limited, 54Great Marlborough Street, W. 
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THIS DAY 1S PUBLISHED. 


LETTERS 


FROM AND TO 


CHARLES KIRKPATRICK SHARPE, ESQ. 


Edited by 


ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, 


Author of “ Memoir of Admiral Lord Keith, K.B.,” &. 


WITH A MEMOIR BY THE 


REV. W. K. R. BEDFORD. 


Iustrated with Two Portraits of Mr. Sharpe, and numerous Portraits and Etchings reproduced from his Drawings, 
2 vols. 8vo, price £2 12s 6d. 





«A rich and various treasure of gossip, anecdote, and history— 
perbaps the best of such collections that we inherit from the early 
part of the century.”—Daily News. 

“To every Scotchman with a touch of literature, these memorials 
of one whose father was the friend of Burns, and to whom Scott wrote 
the most pathetic of his later letters, will be fall of charm.”— 


saturday Review. 

“They farnish a literary feast, and give us pleasing glimpses of 
men and women with whose names we are familiar in the records of 
literary and social life that have just become historical...... They have 
restored to the world a buried treasure of rare and curious interest, 





and of incalonlable price.’’—Scotsman. 


“Two handsome bulky volumes, in which the reader may learz 
much of one whose repntation was fast becoming traditional....., 
The volumes form a mine of quaint and curious reading for all whose 
tastes tend somewhat backwards.” —Athenwum. 

“ Fall of caustic wit and vivacious descriptions of the distinguished 
people among whom he moved.”—Echo, 

* The humorous fancies, the poignant satirical touches, the criticisms 
of contemporaneous characters and events, the writer’s clear sharp 
style, all combine to give a more than usual interest to the corre- 
spondence.” —Manchester Courier. 

** A book fall of racy wit, literary gossip, piquant scandal, curious 
bits of history, suggestive glimpses of the manners of aristocratic 
persons at the end of the last centnry and the beginning of this.”— 
Liverpool Courier. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


THE LIFE OF PRINCIPAL TULLOCH, D.D. 


ST. ANDREWS. 


By Mr. OL 


PP & Ney; 


Author of “ Life of Edward Irving,” &c. 


With Mezzotint Portrait, and an Engraving of the Study at St. Mary’s College, 8vo, 21s. 





“Mrs, Oliphant has drawn the Principal’s portrait with a loving 
hand, but its fidelity will be acknowledged by all who knew him well. 
It is as lifelike as the striking head on the frontispiece of the volame. 
...He was a man of culture, as versatile as industrious in his 
literary labours, and while he was among the most conspicuous 
figares in Synods and the General Assembly, as one of her Majesty’s 
Chaplains for Scotland he was always made welcome at Balmoral.” 


—Times, 


“A book of uncommon attractiveness.”—Glasgow Herald. 





‘““A very interesting portrait of a Scotchman of letters...... 
The social experience of Professor Tulloch will be read with unquali- 
fied interest and amusement...... By far the most interesting 
passage of this description in the whole book is that in which the 
Principal describes his visit to the Qaeen at Balmoral. That is a bit. 
of writing which betrays the literary artist, and is as good in its way 
as anything in Greville or Croker.” —Standard, 


‘* Written with the skill of a literary artist, and the warm affection 
of a friend, the world will know the inner life of a man whom hitherto 
it knew only as the accomplished littérateur and the high-principled 
liberal Churchman...... A worthy memorial of a memorable life.’””— 


| Scotsman. 





COMPLETION of the CABINET EDITION. 


Mr. KINGLAKE’S INVASION of the 


CRIMEA. Vols, VIII. and IX.—From the MORROW of INKERMAN 
to the DEATH of LORD RAGLAN. With an Index to the whole Work. 
Illustrated with numerous Maps and Plans, Crown 8vo, each on 

his day. 


This day is published, 


The OUTCASTS ; or, Certain Passages in the 


i Life of a Clergyman. 2 vols. post 8vo, 17s. 
A strongly conceived work of fiction......Shows much power of delineating 
prs -_ considerable ability in construction. The plot, indeed, is excellent.” 
This day is published, CHEAP EDITION, price 1s. 


LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, and 


ou Foes. By Professor AyTouNn. Feap. 8vo, with an Illustrated Cover, 





Immediately will be published. 


LIFE and OPINIONS of MAJOR-GENERAL 


SIR CHARLES MACGREGOR, K.C.B,, C.S.L, C.1.E., Quartermaster- 
General in India. From his Lettersand Diaries. Edited by Lady Macarecor. 
With Portraits and Maps, in 2 vols. 8vo. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, in 1 vol. 


WANDERINGS in CHINA. By C. F. Gordon 


Cummina, Author of “* At Home in Fiji,” “ A Lady’s Cruise in a French 
Man-of-War,” “ Fire Fountains,” &c. Third Edition, with Portrait of the 
Author, and other Illustrations. 8vo, 103. 

** We know of no book of travel which sketches so graphically the ‘ heathem 
Chinee’ and his surroundings.’”’—Atheneum, 

“ We can safely say that she saw more of China and the Chinese than any 
recent traveller who has taken the public into his confidence...... By the aid of a 
—- pen she has given us an excellent book on the country and people,”— 

ca’ 3 

ba waalk packed full of interesting facts about ‘actualities’ in China, and 
most readable and entertaining from beginning to end.”"—Contemporary Review. 





GEORGE 
GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE and WORKS. 


Cabinet Edition. Complete in 24 vols. crown 8vo, printed from a New and 
"Ad soy ition ~~ 
elightful edition of Geo Eliot’ ks,.,...In size, t and paper, 
everything that could be Wiel dthenaun, ia ani 


ELIOT. 
NOVELS by GEORGE ELIOT. Cheaper 


Edition, in Uniform Binding, crown 8vo, with Illustrations, Sold separately - 
ADAM BEDE. 3s6d.—The MILL on the FLOSS. 3836d,—FELIX HOLT, the 
RADICAL. 3s 6d.—SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE, 33.--SILAS MARNER. 
2s 6d.—ROMOLA. 336d.—DANIEL DERONDA, 7s 6d.—MIDDLEMARCH. 7s 64. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 




















SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO’S NEW [pp 
THE NEWEST & BEST NOVELS art att LIBRARIES ARE 


1. The EARL of DESART’S New Novel: HERNE LODGE. 2 voi, 
2. Mr. F. C. PHILIPS’S New Novel: LITTLE MRS. MURRAY. 
3. Mrs. SPENDER’S New Novel: KEPT SECRET. 3 vols. 

4. Professor HAUSRATH’S New Novel: ELFRIEDE. 3 vols. 


4" The only one at present reviewed is the last, of which the Scotsman says :—“ In literary workmanship, 
genuine imaginative power, we rarely come upon anything in current fiction so excellent as ‘ Elfriede.’ ”’ 


















2 vols, 







in moral PUrpose, and j, 












A REALISTIC ACCOUNT of WHITECHAPEL DOSS-HOUSES. By JOHN LAW, Author of “A City Girl,” &c. 
1. OUT of WORK. 3s 6d. With an Interesting Description of Dock Labourers, Work at 


the Docks, the Casual Ward, &c. 


“ Nothing was ever written with greater directness and simplicity of purpose. His powerful and sombre genius is confined to givi 
a relentlessly truthful picture of East-End life as it is.”’—British Weekly. Ming 


2. MISTERTON’S MISTAKE. By Walter Raymond. | 3. A MORAL BIGAMIST: a Story of Ourselves in 
ndia. 103 6d. 
6s. “The sketches of Indian official and demi-official life a 
instructive. There is also an animated account of the fight in 
which gives a fairer notion of what battles are like on the fro 
bundles of despatches.” —St. James’s Gazette. 
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** A very real love of Nature is displayed in this tale, which is at its best while 
it remains a rural idyll.”—Morning Post. 

















“A new poet has arisen among us; an indisputable poet, forcible, graceful, | The FIRST EDITION has been at once exhausted, and a SECON 
earnest, courageous; having something of real interest and great moment to aa 
say, and knowing how to express his strong, bold thoughts in words of extra- ready, 4s Od, 


ordinary power and lines of real beauty.”’"—Daily Telegraph. MUSICAL MEMORIES, PAST and PRESENT B 
> . 
Mr. GEORGE BARLOW’S POEM, The PAGEANT Dr. Wm. Spark. With Portrait of Sir Michael Costa. 4s 6d, ‘ 


of MAN, is now ready. Price 6s. 
D a) 
“* Very many of the single lyrics are fall of beauty and rich in music. That COSTA, MEYERBEER, MENDELSSOHN, SPOHR, BENEDIOT, seBus 


Mr. Barlow is « genuine and often a very sweet singer, it were vain to deny.”— | TIAN WESLEY, BISHOP, STERNDALE BENNETT, Sir JOHN: G08, 


D is now 











Pall Mall, WALLACE, BALFE, THALBERG, GEORGE LINLEY, GRISI and MARIO, 
“The poem, as 2 poem, may stand beside ‘ Paradise Lost’ and Byron’s ‘Cain’ | TITIENS and GIUGLINI, the MACFARRENS, SMART, PATTI, Dr. 8, J, 
—more human than the first, more tender than the second.”’-—Melropolitan. | HOPKINS, HATTON, &c. 








‘*A pleasantly written, gossipy book of reminiscences of a large number of 
SLAVE-CATCHING in the SOUTH PACIFIC. | distinguished persons. Dr. Spark knows how to tell a good story, and has nots 
few, new and old, to tell; while the tone of his book is so invariably chesrful 


BLACKBIRDING in the SOUTH PACIFIC; or, the | and good-natured, that the promise of further recol ections will, we hops, be 
First White Man on the Beach. By W. B. Cuurcuwarp, H.B.M.’s Consul in | fulfilled.”"—Saturday Review. 
Samoa, Author of ‘‘ My Consulatein Samoa.”’ 8 Fuall-Page Plates, 8vo, 10s 6d. 


“One of the most vivid pictures of life in the South Pacific.’"—Yorkshire Post | The NATURE of HARMONY and METRE, By 
“ The life-history of an old Negro...... A nightmare of the most awful horrors.”’ Moritz HavupTMANN. Translated and Edited by W. E. Hearucors, MA, 


—Land and Water. 
| late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 870, 153. 
“Though reeking with blood, it should have considerable influence.’’—Literary é ™ . 


World, ** As a text-book upon two important branches of study —harmony and metre= 
| Moritz Hauptmann’s work bas long been recognised and used in Germany......The 


| 

ENGLISH ASSOCIATIONS of WORKING MEN | utility of such a book in England at the present time is undoubted.”"—Morning Post, 

aie 
By Dr. BAERNREITHER, Authorised English Edition, by ALIcE TAYLor. | nentnnanatnaennne 






















Thick 8vo. Traces the Rise, Extension, Legal Regulation, and Results of | 
Associations among English Working Men, | Neat week. | FRAGMENTS of the GREEK COMIC POETS. 
With Renderings in English Verse. By F. A. Pater, LL.D., Translator of 
SIX CENTURIES of WORK and WAGES. By J. ‘Greek Wit,” &c. Post 8vo,4s 6d. Fragments of Alexis, Anaxandrides, 










E. THOROLD RoceErs, M _P., Professor of Political Economy at Oxford. Stereo- Antiphanes, Apollodorus, Aristophanes, Aristophon, Axionicns, Clearchus, 
typed and Cheaper Edition, thick 8vo, 10s 6d. | Cratinus, Diphinus, Kubulus, Euphron, Enupolis, Aegesippus, Hermippu, 
= : ‘ . i ilippides, Plato Comi 
CAPITAL: an Analysis of C apit alist Production. pees ee pr Philemon, Philippides, Pla! omicas, 
By Kart Marx. Edited by F. EncEets. Stereotyped and Cheaper Edition, i i 
thick 8vo, 10s 6d. | A apres Hellenist has found a congenial task in his selection of Fragments,’ 
| —Post. 






STEPNIAK’S GREAT WORK.—SEOURD carienmanal | _“ Anybody may dip into it at hazard and spend a pleasant hour or two,”=Si. 
The RUSSIAN PEASANTRY: their Agrarian Con- | James's Gazette, 


dition, Social Life, and Religion. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 












*.* This Work, together with Tikhomirov’s “ Russia: Political and Social ’* | New Speculations on the FOURTH DIMENSION. 
(2 vols. 8vo, 21s), forms a complete account of modern Russia, entirely superseding | : 
all previous works on the subject. v. oer i | ANEW ERA of THOUGHT. By C. Howard-Hinton, 





** Altogether, Stepniak’s best book.’’—St. James’s Gazette, | M.A. 4s 6d. This book is the first serious and systematic exposition in 
——_—_—_——__—___ English of Fourth Dimensional Space. 






The WANDERINGS of PLANTS and ANIMALS. | : 
By Professor Victor Heun. Edited by J. S. StattyBrass. Second Edition, | Also, SCIENTIFIC ROMANCES (Series II.), each 1s. 


thick 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s 6d. | 1. EDUCATION of the IMAGINATION. 
“No pe omar work can be — ot. eae of learning isspent | 

on every chapter; at every turn some piece of classical lore turns up. Every | 2, A 
student of Nature, as well as every scholar, will be gratefal to Mr. Stallybrass for | 2. MANY DIMENSIONS ' . 
his book, He gives them in their own tongue a great body of erudition anda | Serres I. contains:—What is the Fourth Dimension ?—The Persian King-4 
collection of striking facts.”"—Rev. M. G. Watxtns, in the Academy. Picture of our Universe—Casting Out the Self—A Plane World. 
i in a | Each Is; or in 1 vol., cloth, 6s. 
| 















“* The anthor’s honoured name will itself command attention.” 


The SCIENCE of RELIGIONS. By E. Burnouf. 
8vo, 7s 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION to * FLATLAND.” 

ANOTHER WORLD; or, the Fourth Dimensi01 
**Burnouf maintains with unquestionable learning and ingenuity that the By A. T. ScHOFIELD, M.A. 2s 61. 

primitive Aryan religion was the source not only of the religion of the Veda and | d 

Avesta, but also of Christianity, Many interesting analogies are adduced, and | ‘‘Itis‘ Flatland’ popularised. The analogy between the world to come al 


much light is shed on the ideas underlying Aryan and Semitic religions.—British | space of four dimensions is brought out in a very fascinating way, and those who 
Weeily. | read Mr. Schofield will be sure to take up ‘ Flatland’ as a sequel.”"—Graphic. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square. 
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VISCOUNT STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE’S LIFE. 


HE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. 


STRATFORD CANNING, 
Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe, K.G., &c. 
FROM HIS MEMOIRS AND PRIVATE AND OFFICIAL PAPERS, 
By STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 
With 3 Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


nal importance, interesting to the general reader of 


opti 
#4 book of exceptio Inable to students of the eternal Eastern Question.” — 


history, and extremely va 
Besteme®. de Redcliffe’s partial autobiography was written with a 
“Lord Ee theme was the Ambassador’s work, not the record of 
ws) impressions or experiences. It is this which gives the Memoirs their 
erson! interest, while the tone of the narrative and the frankness of the private 
jiters die0l0se depths of feeling in the haughty Ambassador unsuspected by the 
general public.” —Standard. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHORS OF “THREE IN NORWAY,” 


B.C. 1887: 
A Ramble in British Columbia. 
By J. A. LEES and W. J. CLUTTERBUCK, 


Authors of ‘‘ Three in Norway.” 
5 Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs by the Authors. 
Crown 8vo, 103 6d. 


The LIFEof SIDNEY, EARLof GODOLPHIN, 
Lord High Treasurer of England, 1702-1710. By the Hon. Hue Extior, M.P. 
8y0, 15s. 


WORKS of THOMAS HILL GREEN, late 
Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy, Oxford. Edited by R. L. Nerrie- 
sip, Fellow of Balliol College. 3 vols. Vol. III. MISCELLANIES. With 
Memoir, Index to the Three Volumes, aud Portrait, 8vo, 21s. 

*,* Vols. I. and II., price 16s each. 


The TONGUE as an INDICATION of 


DISEASE: being the Lumleian Lectures delivered at the Royal College of 
Physicians in March, 1888, By W. Howsuip Dickinson, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
Honorary Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge; Senior Physician to, and 
Lecturer on Medicine at, St. George’s Hospital. With 4 Coloured Plates and 


7 Woodcuts, 8vo, 7s 6d. 
FORCE and ENERGY: a Theory of 


Dynamics. By GRANT ALLEN. 8v0, 7s 6d. 


ELEMENTARY THEORY of the TIDES: 


their Fundamental Theorems Demonstrated without Mathematics, and the 
lags of the Day Discussed. By T. K. Anport, B.D., Fellow and Tutor, 
Trinity College, Dublin. Crown 8vo, 2s, 


The ILLUSTRATED OPTICAL MANUAL; 


or, Handbook of Instructions for the Guidance of Surgeons in Testing Quality 
and Range of Vision, and in Distinguishing and Dealing with Optical Defects 
in General, By Surgeon-Gereral Sir T. Lonamore, C.B.,&c. Illustrated by 
74 Drawings and Diagrams by Inspector-General Dr. Macdonald, R.N., 
B.BS.,C.B. Fourth Edition, 8vo, 14s. 


The INNS of OLD SOUTHWARK, and 


their ASSOCIATIONS. By W1LL1amM ReEnDLE, F.R.C.S., and PutLip NORMAN, 
RS.A, With 15 Full-Page Photogravure Intaglio Plates, and 65 Illustrations 
in the Text, royal 8vo, roxburgh, 28s. 


PRACTICABLE SOCIALISM: Essays on 


Social Reform. By the Rev. S, A. Barnett, M.A., Vicar of St. Jude’s, 
Whitechapel, and Mrs. BarneTr. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d, 


The RECORD of a HUMAN SOUL. By 


Horace G. Hurcninson. Feap. 8vo, 33 6d. 
*,* This book consists of leaves from a diary given, without reserve, to the 
author, and by him so fitted into a fictional setting as to form a connected 
biography of a soul tortured by its inability to accept the stereotyped dogmas of 
religion, and at length rescued from the lifelessness of agnosticism by a personal 
revelation of the truth, as yet but inadequately felt, that religion is a state of 
emotional communion with doa rather than of intellectual comprehension. 


OLD-FASHIONED ROSES. By James 
Wuitcoms RILEY. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


*,* This isa Copyright Volume of Verses and Sonnets by an American Author. 

“There is not a verse in this charmingly printed and prettily attired volume 

that is commonplace or other than in some way delightful...... There is, moreover, 

much humanity and quaint humour in Mr. Riley’s poems; and he reaches our 
no less frequently than he charms our wsthetic sense.’”’—Academy. 


An IMPERFECT GENTLEMAN. 


KATHARINE Lre (Mrs. Henry Jenner), Author of “A Western Wild- 
; flower,” &c, 3 vols, crown 8v0, 6d. 
‘Has much freshness and humour, and is a bright, clever, and amusing story.” 
Saturday Review. 
There is poetical justice in ‘An Imperfect Gentleman’ as well as much 
Pathetic imagination......It is a story worth reading.” —Athenzum, 


With Map and 7 








Now ready, price 64, 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—NOVEMBER. 


an CoNTENTS. 

: ANGEROUS CaTsPAw. 79. By David Christie Murray and Henry Murray, 

‘ ScuEME 1n Ligvu or “ PaymenrT By Resvuts.” By J. H. Yoxall. 

_- BY Magic. By Walter Herries Pollock and Brander Matthews. 
HE FRoG AND HIS RELATIONS. By Cannock Brand, 

Margery Daw. By Miss Hickey, 

Barbara. By May Kendal, 

A Fresh HERRING. (Illustrated.) By the Rev. J. G. Wood. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 





The WORLD’S INHABITANTS; 


The 
HISTO 
volume, and at a price which brings it within t! 
people. The narrative is written in a clear, picturesque, and interesting style, 
with carefal consultation and comparison of the best authorities, without pre- 
judice or partiality, and from the general point of view of patriotism and 
progress, The relation of England to Foreign Countries, at various parts of the 
career of the nation, is shown in the short Summary of Continental History 
interspersed in the various periods. 


CAPTAIN COOK’S VOYAGES ROUND the WORLD. 


AMATEUR WORK, ILLUSTRATED: 


OUR NURSES; and the Work they have to Do. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


NEW AND STANDARD WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY WARD, LOCK & CO. 


*,* COMPLETE CATALOGUE, comprising upwards of 3,000 Volumes, in 


all Departments of Literature, post-free on application, 





IMPORTANT NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK. 

: or, Mankind, Animals, and 
Plants: being a Popular Description of the Races and Peoples now inhabiting 
the Globe, their Origin, History, Manners, and Customs, their Predecessors 
in the Lands that they occupy, their most notable Characteristics and 
Achievements in Past and Modern Times; together with Accounts of the 
principal Animals and Pants of the great Continents and Islands; thus 
giving, in one view, Mankind in all his varieties, with the other Living 
Creatures surrounding him. By G. T. Berrany, M.A., B.Se., F.L.S., 
F.R.M.S. With nearly 1,000 Wood Engravings, exhibiting the Types of Men, 
Animals, and Plants inhabiting the various quarters of the Globe. Royal 
8vo, 960 pp., cloth gilt, 7s 6d. 


A NEW POPULAR ILLUSTRATED HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


A POPULAR HISTORY of ENGLAND. From the Earliest Times 


to the year 1887, the Jubilee of Queen Victoria I, Comprising alsoa Summary 
of the History of the Nations of Europe, arranged in Divisions, corresponding 
with the periods of English History. By H. W. Dutcken, Ph.D. With Fall- 
Page Illustrations and Hundreds of Engravings in the Text. Royal 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 10s 6d. 
present work will be found the most complete, practical, and popular 
RY of ENGLAND yet offered to the peste within the space of one 
@ purchasing capacity of most 


NOW COMPLETE in THREE QUARTO VOLUMES. 


OUR NATIONAL CATHEDRALS : their History and Architecture. 


from the Earliest Records to the Present Time. With Special Accounts of 
Modern Restorations. Profusely Illustrated with Coloured Plates and Wood- 
Engravings in the Text. Complete in 3 vols. crown 4to, handsomely bound, 
cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 31s 6d. 
A COMPLETE NARRATIVE of COOK'S VOYAGES. 

A Com- 
oars Narrative of the Adveutures and Discoveries of James Cook, the great 

avigator and Explorer. With numerous Full-Page Plates and Engravings 
in the Text. Royal 8vo, pp. 1,200, cloth gilt, 7s 6a. 


NEW and ADMIRABLE EDITIONS of FORSTER’S “ GOLDSMITH.” 


FORSTER’S LIFE of GOLDSMITH: the Life and Times of Oliver 


Goldsmith. By Joun Forster, Author of ‘‘ The Life of Charles Dickens,”’ &c. 
With Full-Page Plates aud Engravings in the Text by Maclise, Stanfield, and 
other Eminent ‘Artists. Medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 73 6d; neat cloth, 63; in 2 
vols., Library style, bevelled boards, gilt top, 103. 


ANEW TECHNOLOGIOAL DIOTIONARY. 


A DICTIONARY of TECHNICAL and TRADE TERMS of 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN and BUILDING CONSTRUCTION ; being 
Practical Descriptions, with ‘Technical Details, of the different Departments 
connected with the Various Subjects, with Derivations of, and French and 
German Equivalents or Synonyms for, the various Terms, By the Editor of 
the Technical Journal.. Demy 8vo, cloth, 553. 


A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK for all LOVERS of MUSIC. 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. With the Celebrated and Unsur- 


passed Symphonies and Accompaniments of Sir JonN STEVENSON and Sir 
Henry Bisuor. With Portrait and Biography of Moore, and an Essay on 
the Music of Ireland. Medium 4to, cloth gilt, 73 6d. 

The SEVENTH VOLUME of 
a Manual of Constructive 
and Decorative Art and Manual Labour. Edited by the Author of ‘‘ Every 
Man His Own Mechanic.’* With Folding Supplements, containing Designs, 
Sketches, and Working Drawings, and about 1,000 Wood-Engravings in the 
Text. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s 6d. 

NEW WORK on MODERN NURSING. 

By H. O’NeiLu 
and Epitu A. BARNETT, Lecturer to the National Health Society, &. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s; Popular Edition, wrapper, 1s, 


The CHEAPEST ENCYCLOPZDIA EVER PUBLISHED.—Complete for 30s. 
BEETON’S ILLUSTRATED ENCYCLOPADDIA of UNIVERSAL 


INFORMATION ; comprising Geography, Biography, History, Science, Art, 


and Literature, and containing 4,000 pp., 50,00) Distinct Articles, 2,000 
Engravings and Coloured Maps, 





In Four Vols., cloth gilt 30s. 
Ps i sidiieiaesanemegennnn 423, 
In Six Vols., cloth gilt .............c00 aia diasatiddiadnsndl AES SAE 363. 


** A perfect mine of information.’’—Leeds Mercury. 
“It is by far the readiest and most reliable work of the kind.” —Standard. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 183; half-calf, 24s ; full or tree-calf, 31s 6d. 


HAYDN’S’ DICTIONARY of DATES; relating to all Ages and 


Nations, for Universal Reference. By Bensamin Vincent, Librarian of the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain. Highteenth Edition. 
Containing 10,000 Distinct Articles and 90,000 Dates and Facts. 


*‘The most universal book of reference in a moderate compass that we know 


of in the English language.” —Times. 


The BEST WORK on DOMESTIC MEDICINE, 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE: a Guide to Good Health, Long Life, 


and the Proper Treatment of all Diseases and Ailments. Edited by Grorcr 
Buack, M.B. Edin, Accurately Illustrated with 450 Engravings. Royal 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 10s 6d; half-ealf, 163. 

** The work is worthy of study and attention, and likely to produce real good.” 

—Atheneum. 

Prospectuses post-free on application, 

Profusely Illustrated. with about 2,020 Engravings, 

The ILLUSTRATED HISTORY of the WORLD for the ENGLISH 
PEOPLE; Ancient, Med!mval, Modern. Edited by H. W. Dutcken, Ph.D, 
2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth gilt, each 7s 6d; half-calf, each 12s. 

“One of the most valuable and complete extant......The work will form a 
valuable addition to the library.”’-—Norwich Argus. 
The BEST WORK for SELF-EDUCATORS, 

The UNIVERSAL INSTUCTOR; or, SELF-CULTURE for ALL. 
A Complete Guide to Learning and Self-Education, meeting the Requirements 
of all Classes of Students, -and forming a Perfect System of Intellectual 
Culture. ‘With about 2,000 Engravings. Complete ia 3 vols. royal 8vo, cloth 
gilt, each 7s 6d ; ba'f.calf or half-morocco, each 123, Prospectus post-free on 
application, 


London: WARD, LOCK, and CO., Salikbury Square, E.C. 
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CHARLES GORE, M.A., 
Principal of the Pusey House, Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, and 
Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 


Roman Catholic Claims. 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. (Just ready. 


Coxtzents:—The Via Media and the Roman Catholic Development—The 
Unity of the Church—The Authority of the Church—The Bible in the Church— 
The mise to St. Peter—The Growth of the Roman Church—The Development 
of the Papacy in Latin Christianity—The Nature of Schism—Anglican Ordina- 
tions—Anglican Orthodoxy. 


The Ministry of the Christian 
CHURCH. §8vo, lis. 
Contents :—The Foundation of the Cee tan Succession—The 
Witness of Church History—The Institution of the Apostolate—The Ministry in 
the Apostolic Age—The Ministry in the Sub-Apostolic Age—Conclusion and 
Applications—Appended Notes. 





H. P. LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L., 
Canon Residentiary and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. 


Advent in St. Paul’s. 
Sermons, bearing chiefly on the Two Comings of Our Lord. 2 
vols. crown 8vo, 5s each ; sold separately. [Just ready. 

— —El Movement ~The Last 3 Jud 
Contents :—VoL. I, Licht ofthe ¢ Workd~the Law o ae he hast 2 a iloery 
Coming: An Ideal of 
Life: Illumination: Redemption — Sin: —s on of a New Nature—The 








Bible a Hereafter—. ee ae, in the 
Lord—Delay of Obrist’s Second Corina Mote, b Lyng 4 First Comin 

Opposite Resulta of Christ’s First Com' Prince of Peace—The T in 
the Night—The A t—Human Crit Welcome to the Incarnate 
Saviour, Vou. IL.—: ration for Christ’s : The Counsels of Prudence: 
‘The Sense of Justice: se of Yearnings of —_ 
The wwe Ss vs Minutes after —_— at Fature Crown—Social Power of the 

meseioten on 


i ae Great lepw pepe Day 
emeet an the Understanding—The Day of Judgment Affections— 
The Day of Judgment and the Will—The Glows of Le ge The True 
= a a » Paes & Diordee—The Du 4 
adgment Moral Courage—The ies 0! \—The En 
J ts—The Divine ae Account—The One fepenie to the 
‘ather—The Suddenness of Christ’s Coming. 





R. M. GRIER, M.A., 
Vicar of Hednesford, and Prebendary of Lichfield. 


John Allen, Vicar of Prees and 


ARCHDEACON of SALOP: a Memoir: his Son-in-Law, 
R. M. Grixr. With Portraitée, and 2 Sketches by W. 
M. Thackeray. 8v0, 12s 6d. 

ContENTs :—Ancestry and Beer —aeieed ond lege 
Life and Friends—Marriage Seats: ‘Bird d Wore ‘8 College: 
Examining plain : of ht is Brother — Allen as Inspector — 
John Allen 4 Bishop Lonsdal hn Allen as Archdeacon—Battles—Views 


e—Jo 
Theological and Eoclesiastical—Political and Social Vie Bubp Selwyn : 
Foreign Missions—In Parochid—Apud Suos—The End. 





W. J. KNOX LITTLE, M.A., 
Canon Residentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross, 
Staffordsh 


The Light of Life. _ 


Sermons Preached on Various Occasions. Crown et [a Gd. 


Contgsnts:—The Light of Life—The Waiti Soothe 5 of His 
Coming—The Divine Kingdom—The Secret of Need of br e Heart 
—The Sound Heart—The Comfort of the Soul—The geek. of Prayer—The 
Vision of Eternity—The Reward of Obedience—The Light of the Cross—The 
Witness of a Life—The Church and the World. 





H. SCOTT HOLLAND, M.A., 


Canon and Pr tor of St. Paul’s. 


On Behalf of Belief. 
Sermons Preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ConTENTS :—CONCERNING THE RESURRECTION.—Criticism and the Resurrec- 
tion—The Critical Dilemma—The Gos; Witness—The Elemental Enigmas, 
CONCERNING THE CuuRCH.—Corporate Faith—The Pattern in the Mount—Our 
Citizenship—The Building of > Spirit. Concernina Human Nature.— 
“* Made under the Law '’—The Divine Sanction to Natural Law—‘ The Word 
was made Flesh “The Nature of the Flesh. 








CHR. WORDSWORTH, 
Sometime Bishop of Lincoln. 


The Life of Bishop Christoph 


WORDSWORTH. By Joun Henry Overton, Canon of — 

and Rector of Epworth; and ExizasetH Worpsworth, Principal 

of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. With Portraits, 8vo, 16s. 
UoONTENTS — and Childhood—School and Ocltoge Life—Early Man- 


hood and Beri Travels—Harrow—Early Westminster Life—Westminster and 
Stanford-in-the- Vaie—Convooation—The Episcopate: First Three Years—The 


A. J. MASON, B.D., 


Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
The Faith of the Gospel. 
A Manual of Christian Doctrine. Orown ve Te 6d, 
Contents :—The Being and Nature of God. 
through the Word—Man and 4 Fall—The I 
The Atoning Work of Christ—The Risen 
Characteristics of the Church—The Means of 
The Last Things. 
“ We shall not be far wrong in sayi 
most useful books that have ever pasvod th thro 
“It is meant to furnish for Christiani 
possesses—a convenient handbook in which t 
stated with sufficient fullness to place An well 


reader, and with enough of proof to recommend 
Church Quarterly Review. 


R. E. BARTLETT, wag 
Late Fellow and Tator of Trinity College, 


The Letter and the Spiri 
Being the xs nah einen for 1 
ConTENTS <r 





rit ‘ba 


ot Th ae 
Some Urgent Questions ——— 


& Selection from the Sunday Afternom 
pr delivered at St. Philip's, Regent Street, Crows 8¥0, 6, 





(Just ready, 
Cowtents:—The Social Creed of the Church, Rev. ©. W. Stubbs 
Monastic Life and Its Teachings. Rev. Dr. Jessopp.—The Now Theo wi 
Fontan Hev, W, Page Hobart. Tue Catholic 0 the Goat Geer 
— of the C 
Rev. B. H. Alford.—' ae, Rev. J, Li, ee and Sovialisn, 
Bi or bite at ee bcc Motes Ou a 
ey. zens) Vv. val.—' is: 
Mayor.—The Place of Woman in the Work of te World ar sion, Bet Pree 
mterapora: ° . O. ttleworth.— 
East London. Rev. H. Hensley Henson, niveralty Bete 
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FRANCIS PAGET, D.D., 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 


The Hallowing of Work. 
Ad tw Small 890, 2s. 
Y at Fy on oe | pa: Sood Canna ie eee diearen 


'—Ivish 
shocke of and delicacy of touch, 
sess af sal tanighh Which we awe nev’ Golae te GGee Gon ll ee. 


Guardian. 

discourses are marked by a simplicity of expression and singlenes of 
purpose which at once @ attract and retain the fh the attention of the reader," =-Mornin 
ost, 
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Twelve Hundred Questions on the 
HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. With som 
Answer-Hints, and with Tabular Annals of the Reigns of 
Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, Elizabeth, James [., and 
Charles I. By A LEcTuRER. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


HENRY ALFORD, 
Sometime Dean of Canterbury 


Sermons for the Christian Year: a 


Selection from the Quebec Chapel Sermons of HENRY 
ALFORD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ContEnts :—Advent : The Coming. of the Lord—Practical Use of the Old Sp 
ment—Christ the Judge—Our Lord’s Forerunner.—Christmas : The Christian 
Christmas—God’s Remedy for Sin.—End of the Year : The Close of the Yur- 
aeons : The bg oe = a of the World—Christ the Saviour of All Mev. 
cles : Water M: hristian Confidence in Trouble,—Parables: The 
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